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an |HE intricate elements in the 
vals study of race relations are, as 
es 4) never before, occupying the at- 
| art ©] tention of many thoughtful men 
» A} and women in many parts of 
tthe world. In this country, where the 
problem presses upon many phases of 
our political and social life, earnest efforts 
' are being made to find a satisfactory 
basis of adjustment that will allay race 
prejudice and enable the white people and 
the Negro to live together in harmony 
and in mutual respect. Professor King 
is expertly acquainted with the devious 
ramifications of the problem, and brings 
them forward for consideration with dis- 
_ criminating judgment and a fixed purpose 
+ to conserve the best interests of both 
"races and of the country in whose present 
_ development and ultimate destiny they 
are important and decisive factors. 
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EDITORS’ INTRODUCTION 


The World Friendship Series, of which Tu Neero 1n 
American LiFe is one of several volumes, is a series of 
elective study courses for the use of voluntary groups such 
as Church School classes, Epworth League study classes, 
mission-study classes, and Church Night groups. The 
series is also adapted for use of study groups, under 
other than church auspices, interested in the development 
of interracial good will and Christian world-mindedness. 

The life of the Negro in America for the most part 
has been one long tragedy. Race oppression has been a 
constant element in human history, but seldom has a race 
been called upon to live its life under such a combination 
of misunderstandings, prejudices, depreciation, and social 
oppression as has the Negro. Slavery has been but one of 
numerous handicaps that he has borne. Nor are these 
handicaps all of the past. Some of the worst survive and 
are potent to-day. | 

To aid in clearing up misunderstandings concerning 
the Negro, his racial inheritance and characteristics; to 
promote appreciation of his attainments against great odds, 
and of his natural gifts and his capacity to contribute to 
our national life; and, more than all else, to develop the 
spirit of good will and mutual cooperation for which the 
kingdom of God stands constitute the aim of this book. 

The author, Professor Willis J. King of Gammon 
Theological Seminary, is himself a distinguished member ~ 
of the race of which he writes with keen discrimination 
and insight. The book itself bears indisputable evidence 
of wide research and of the scholarly attainments of the 
author. It is the hope of the editors that it may be widely 
used both as a textbook and for popular reading. If this 
hope is realized they are confident that it will contribute 
its full share to that new era of toleration and peace among 
men of good will which it is the cherished faith of followers 
of the Christ is yet to come. Tue EpIvors, 





CHAPTER I 
THE WHY OF THE STUDY 


Tue Present PRopLleM 


In the preface to his book The Souls of Black Folk, 
published more than twenty years ago, Dr. W. E. B. Dubois 
said, “The problem of the twentieth century is the problem 
of the color line.” This statement has echoes in several 
recent books on the race question; for example: “The ulti- 
mate political problem of the world is how different races 
which inhabit it may live together in peace and harmony.”? 
“The new postwar problem of race and color is the supreme 
feature in the world to-day.”* Unquestionably the prob- 
lem of the races is one of the outstanding questions of our 
day. One has only to study ever so casually the growing 
literature on this subject to appreciate something of its 
importance. 

The causes of the problem.—Why this increasing inter- 
est in the race question and antagonisms among the races? 
In answer to this query Doctor Oldham reminds us that it 
can be understood only by taking into account the histori- 
cal causes that are responsible for the present situation. 
The dominant fact of the last four centuries is the expan- 
sion of European civilization. By reason of his wonderful 
genius for discovery, exploration, and invention the Euro- 
pean has come to dominate and control practically the 
whole world. As Doctor Oldham says: 

The effect of the expansion of Europe . . . has been to 
make the world a unit. . . . The inventions of the nine- 
teenth century and the development of communications re- 
sulting from them have made the whole world accessible. 

For better or worse the various families of mankind 


have been bound together in a common life and have to 
learn how to adjust their relations in this unified world.® 


1 Christianity and the Race Problem, Oldham, page 5. Used by permission of 


George H. Doran Company, Publishers. , 
2The Clash of Color, Matthews. Used by permission of George H. Doran 


Company, Publishers. 
3 Christianity and the Race Problem, Oldham, page 5. 
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This, in his opinion, constitutes the problem: Mankind has 
practically achieved physical unity but has made no such 
corresponding advance toward moral and spiritual unity. 
On the contrary, the races of mankind are in danger of 
drifting further apart. New causes of antagonism have 
emerged. The ultimate political problem, therefore, is 
how these various races may live together in peace and 
harmony. 


DIFFERENT ATTITUDES TOWARD THE PROBLEM 


Many people with strong prejudices on the subject are 
trying with all their power to convince the public. The 
quickest and fairest way to define to ourselves the problem 
and the different solutions that have been suggested is to 
read what representatives of these opposing ideas have to 
say. 

Arguments for white domination.—There are those, like 
Madison Grant and Lothrop Stoddard, who urge, in the 
most relentless fashion, continued and absolute racial 
domination by the whites. The following is typical: 

If this great race [the Nordic], with its capacity for 
leadership and fighting, should ultimately pass, with it would 
pass that which we call civilization. Such a catastrophe 
cannot threaten if the Nordic race will gather itself in time, 


shake off the shackles of an inveterate altruism, and reassert 
the pride of race and the right of merit-to rule.t 


In the same vein Professor Josey reminds his readers that 
Western civilization has been built up by the exploitation 
of the working classes. These workers have now grown 
so powerful that it is no longer possible to exploit them. 
This makes it necessary for the white races to exploit the 
“backward” peoples in order that white domination may 
be secured to the world: 
Why should we hesitate to safeguard ourselves in this way? 
There is no reason why a strong cultural group should allow 
itself to be menaced by the rise of new industrial centers 
founded largely on its capital and knowledge. Yet there 
are grave difficulties in getting our people to regard as 
desirable a policy of deliberate exploitation. . . . We must 
free our minds of many of our ethical and moral prejudices. 


‘Madison Grant in the Introduction to The Rising Tide of Color, Stoddard 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used by permission. , : 
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In order to do so we must view our situation frankly in 
terms of the maximum good of-our group and of the world. 
If this is done, we shall have less hesitation. It will be seen 
that the program suggested tends to preserve, not only our 
good, but what we regard as the maximum good of the 
world. We have found reasons for believing that many of 
the cultural values we deeply prize are possible only when 
there is a measure of exploitation. We have found reasons 
for believing that the exploitation of labor at home must 
shortly cease. We have found reasons for believing that the 
good of the world will best be served by the domination of 
the whites rather than the yellows. All of these values are 
safeguarded by the program suggested. It will intensify race 
consciousness. . . . It will insure to the world the con- 
tinued domination of the whites.° 


Colored retaliation—That this type of argument has 
had its counterpart from the darker races will occasion no 
surprise. Note this from the brilliant editor of The 
Crisis—Dr. W. E. B. Dubois: 


What, then, is this dark world thinking? It is thinking 
that as wild and awful as this shameful war was, it is 
nothing to compare with that fight for freedom which black 
and yellow men must and will make unless their oppression 
and humiliation and, insult at the hands of the white world 
cease. The dark world is going to submit to its present treat- 
ment just as long as it must, and no longer.® 


In an address to a conference in New York City in 1920 


Marcus Garvey said: 


The bloodiest of all wars is yet to come, when Europe will 
match its strength against Asia; and that will be the Negro’s 
opportunity to draw the sword for Africa’s redemption. 





Increasing cleavage.—It is impossible to overlook the 
bitterness that has grown up between the various racial 
groups that make up our citizenry in the United States of 
America. Never were there so many divisive influences. 
The net result of these—if it is not their deliberate aim— 
will be to drive a cleavage between our various racial 
groups. One of the best proofs of this is the phenomenal 
growth and spread of the organization known as the Ku 
Klux Klan, an organization that boasts of being “one hun- 


5 Race and National Solidarity, C. C. Josey, page 213ff., Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Used by permission. 
6 Darkwater, Dubois, page 49, copyright by Harcourt, Brace and Company, Ine. 
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dred per cent American” and has set for itself the task 
of making its particular brand of Americanism the stand- 
ard for this country. The “Imperial Wizard” in an address 
thus set forth the Klan’s conception of Americanism: 


Without being unkind or unjust this problem of the melting 
pot is made many times more difficult by reason of the 
fact that we already have at least three powerful and nu- 
merous elements that do now and forever will defy every 
fundamental requirement of assimilation. They cannot be 
merged because of insurmountable social, racial, and re- 
ligious barriers. They will always stand apart from our 
own people. First, there is the Negro, ten and a half million 
in number—about a tenth of the whole population. They 
have not, they cannot attain the Anglo-Saxon level. Both 
biology and anthropology prove it, and the experience of 
centuries confirms that conclusion. The low mentality of 
Savage ancestors, of jungle environment, is inherent in the 
bloodstream of the colored race in America. No new 
environment can more than superficially overcome this age- 
old hereditary handicap. . . . They [the Jews] are a 
people apart from all other peoples... They always will be. 
On the one side are their religious ceremonies, their social 
customs, their aversion to the Gentile, all as inflexible as 
fate; on the other a racial and religious antipathy un- 
relenting and unabating since the cross of Calvary. This 
should not be; it is. 

Not only because of the forbidden intermarriage, but also 
in an actual sense is the Jew unmergeable. By every pa- 
triotic test he is an alien and unassimilable. Not in a 
thousand years of continuous residence would he form basic 
attachments comparable to those the older type of immigrant 
would form within a year. The evil influence of persecution 
is upon him. It is as if he were here to-day and might be 
forced to flee to-morrow. He does not tie himself to the 
land. Jews owning farms are almost neglible; and it is 
largely only the Hebrew bankers and long-established 
merchants that have their homes.’ 


A Negro reply.—It is not strange that the other side of 
the question should frequently be stated with heat. Reply- 
ing to this onslaught of the leader of the Ku Klux Klan, 
James Weldon Johnson, secretary of the National Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Colored People, said: 

The Imperial Wizard is evidently unaware that language 
used by the Roman aristocrats and demagogues about his 
own ancestors was very similar to that which he now uses 
against the Negro. . . . To say the least, of this much I 


7 Literary Digest, November 17, 1923. 
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am sure: most of the Negroes in the United States have 
already passed the level, intellectually and morally, of most 
of the Anglo-Saxon morons that make up the Ku Klux Klan.* 


Preparation for race war.—The two other proscribed 
groups—Jew and Catholic—reply in much the same vein, 
and so the preparations for the apparently inevitable 
racial and religious war go merrily on. In a dramatic 
and forceful characterization and denunciation of this 
racial and religious hatred in our country Dr. Sherwood 
Eddy spoke as follows: 

I have just returned from Russia, where I have seen the 
effects of a class war where some hundreds of thousands 
perished in the red terror, to find our commonwealth of 
America now in the beginning of what may lead us to a class 
war. I refer to the activities of the Ku Klux Klan. In 
Indiana, Ohio, and certain other States, I have found well- 
meaning Protestant ministers and laymen leading in this 
movement against the Jew, the Catholic, the Negro, the 
foreigner, and the liberal. We owe to the Jew more than 
to any other people in the world, more even than to the 
Greek or Roman. And to one Member of that race we owe 
more than to all the rest of humanity combined. Can we 
in the spirit of Jesus start a campaign of racial and religious 
hatred against the brethren of our Lord? 


Nor is this belligerent attitude confined to certain groups 
among the whites. Doctor Eddy speaks of finding “the 
poor Negroes in one city arming by hundreds with cheap 
revolvers in deadly terror against this campaign of racial 
and religious class war.” That is one of the very serious 
hases of the whole situation. Negroes are becoming em- 
ittered. They are beginning to hate. “Songs of hate” 
are beginning to appear in their literature, such as the 
following from the pen of a Negro poet: 
“If we must die, let it not be like hogs 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot, 


While round us bark the mad and hungry dogs, 
Making their mock at our accursed lot. 


“If we must die, oh, let us nobly die, 
So that our precious blood may not be shed 
In vain; then even the monsters we defy 
Shall be constrained to honor us though dead! 
* Literary Digest, November 17, 1923. 
9 Christian Students and World Probleme, Indianapolis Convention, Student 
Volunteer Movement, 1924. 
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“O kinsmen! We must meet the common foe; 
Though far outnumbered, let us still be brave 
And for their thousand blows deal one deathblow! 
What though before us lies the open grave? 


“Like men we’ll face the murderous, cowardly pack, 
Pressed to the wall, dying, but—fighting back.”’” 


Attempts at dispassionate investigation—What has 
been the inevitable issue of this bitterness on both sides? 
In several cities immediately following the war there were 
bloody race riots. In many others there were grave sus- 
picion and deep distrust of each other on the part of the 
races. It became manifest to thinking people on both 
sides that it was necessary to take hold of this delicate 
racial situation intelligently, and with a firm grasp, to 
the end that a better understanding might result between 
the two races that must continue to live here side by side. 
What definite efforts have been made? 

1. Study commissions.—All over the country there are 
being established commissions and other organizations of 
one kind and another, with the avowed purpose of makin 
a careful study of the problem and establishing better 
relations between the white and Negro races in this coun- 
try. The need for such a study is admirably stated in the 
Foreword of the report of the Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations: 


There is no domestic problem in America which has given 
thoughtful men more concern than the problem of the re- 
lations between the white and the Negro races. In earlier 
days the colonization of the Negro, as in Liberia, was put 
forward as a solution. That idea was abandoned long ago. 
It is now recognized generally that the two races are here in 
America to stay. 

It is also certain that the problem will not be solved by 
methods of violence. Every race riot, every instance in 
which men of either race defy legal authority and take the 
law into their own hands, but postpones the day when the 
two races shall live together amicably. ... 

Means must be found, therefore, whereby the two races 
can live together on terms of amity. This will be possible 
oa if the two races are brought to understand each other 

tter. 


10 From Harlem Shadows, by Claude McKay, copyright, 1922, by Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, Inc. Used by permission. 

The Negro in Chicago, University of Chicago Press, Publishers. Used by 
permission. 
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With this praiseworthy objective the commission started the _ 
work and began almost immediately to get results in the 
direction of better race relations. 

2. The Southern Interracial Commission.—This organ- 
ization was the result of a conference of men and women, 
representing all sections of the nation, who came together 
in Atlanta, immediately following the World War, for the 
purpose of discovering some way “to dispel this race sus- 
picion and hatred and, if possible, make what threatened 
to be a national calamity contribute to permanent improve- 
ment in the relations of white and Negro Americans.” 

3. The Christian churches.—In. recent years the Chris- 
tian churches of America have begun to take official and 
formal cognizance of the gravity of this problem and have 
begun addressing themselves to it. In 1922 the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America established 
a Commission on the Church and Race Relations. “Among 
its special efforts has been a campaign to mobilize united 
Christian sentiment against the lynching evil.” It has also 
maintained a Research Department, which has issued, oc- 
casionally, a special race-relations number. At its 1924 
session in Springfield, Massachusetts, the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church adopted the fol- 
lowing significant resolutions: 

Whereas, The problems that grow out of race are the most 
acute and potentially the most dangerous of existing world 
problems; and 

Whereas, Jesus Christ our Master stands for the oneness 
of our humanity and the equal worth of every human soul 
regardless of race, birth, or color; and 

Whereas, Christianity in its beginning presented to the 
world “the blinding vision of one race, one color, and one 
soul in Humanity,” and had this vision and call been followed 
in its entirety and high challenge we would have to-day a 
world of brotherhood instead of a world divided into sus- 
picious and warring racial groups; and 

Whereas, The most outstanding obstacles to the coming 
of the kingdom of God among the nations of the earth are 
these national and racial arrogancies; and 

Whereas, The time has come for Christianity to assert its 
mind in no uncertain way and to bring to bear the pressure 
of its spirit in no feeble manner in the solution of this 


problem; and 
Whereas, The democracy for which the United States of 
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America stands and the Christianity which we profess both 
alike demand a uniform and fair treatment for all peoples 
regardless of race; therefore, be it 

Resolved: 1. That we repudiate as unchristian and untrue 
the idea that certain races are born to inherent and fixed 
superiority and rulership, while others are born to inherent 
and fixed inferiority and subordination. We stand for the life 
of open opportunity for all. 

2. That while we note with gratitude their decreasing fre- 
quency, we nevertheless record our deep sense of humiliation 
before God and man that the lynching of Negroes, under what- 
soever provocation, could. take place within our land of 
democracy and in communities in which there are Christian 
churches. 

3. That “we deplore as unpatriotic and unchristian move- 
ments, policies, and programs in many sections, that dis- 
criminate against and humiliate aliens, merely as aliens, or 
as aliens ineligible to naturalization, and that single out 
certain races and religious groups for discriminatory and 
unfriendly treatment.” We urge a federal law raising the 
standards for admission into the United States, applying 
them to all peoples alike, and granting the privilege of 
citizenship to all persons thus admitted and lawfully residing 
in the United States who duly qualify, regardless of their 
race, color, or nationality.” 


4, Organizations of youth.—Nor is this interest in an 
intelligent approach to this problem confined to adults; 
the youth of America, especially the student group, has 
manifested a determination to grapple with this problem 
in a most comprehensive way. At the Student. Volunteer 
Convention held in Indianapolis, December 28, 1923, to 
January 2, 1924, the topic that received most attention 
from the nearly six thousand students present was that 
of race relations. Of the forty-nine discussion groups 
forty-one insisted on discussing the race problem. Subse- 
quent gatherings of students, both State and national in 
their scope, have taken virtually the same attitude toward 
the race question. 


ConcLusIoNn 


In view, therefore, on the one hand, of the increasing 
probability and imminence of racial conflicts, as has been 
proved by painful experience, and, on the other hand, of 


12 Daily Christian Advocate, General Conferen f the M i i 
Chi tee, eae 0: ce Oo! e Methodist Episcopal 
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the earnest desire of a growing number of people to avert 
such conflicts, it would seem not only advisable but im- 
perative that the Church of Jesus Christ should make a 
careful and comprehensive study of this difficult problem 
and give instruction to those in its membership who have 
a right to look to it for light and leading in this as in 
other social problems. 


QUESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


1. What relation is there between the doctrine of white 
supremacy and the dogma of the “survival of the fittest” ? 
2. Which causes the greater antagonism between groups 
of two races—(a) actual differences in culture or (b) fear 
_ of economic rivalry? What are the facts with respect to 
_ (a) and (6) with regard to Negroes? 
3. What is the program of the Klan as set forth by its 
chief representative ? 
__ 4, In what way does mutual vituperation complicate the 
already difficult situation between the races? 

5. How far can investigating commissions go in mitiga- 
tion of racial friction? 

6. To what extent are the majority of church members 
conscious of the premises of such resolutions on the race 
problem as are quoted in the text? 

% De you feel that the possibility of serious race con- 
flict has been exaggerated ? 


CHAPTER II 
THE NEGRO AMONG THE RACES OF MANKIND 


Wuo is this Negro about whom so much discussion is 
going on? Where does he come from? What are his 
distinct characteristics ? 


DEFINITIONS OF “NEGRO” 


One frequently finds references to “the typical Negro,” 
as if the type were well defined. As a matter of fact it is 
difficult to determine just what constitutes a N 
G. T. Stephenson quotes R. S. Baker on this problem: “I 
had not been long engaged in the study of the race prob- 
lem when I found myself face to face with a curious and 
seemingly absurd question: ‘What is a Negro?” Mr. 
Stephenson himself adds: “Absurd as the question 
apparently is, it is one of the most perplexing and, at 
times, most embarrassing that has faced the legislators and 
the judges.”? 

Sir H. H. Johnston, who has written voluminously on 
anthropology, classifies the Negro as one of the four sub- 
species of the main human stock. The others are the 
Australoid, the Caucasian, and the Mongolic, or Asia-Ameri- 
can. The Negro, he thinks, is to be distinguished from the 
others most by his hair, which is “coarse and tightly curled 
or kinky in spiral growths.” The Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica has this definition: 

Negro.—tiIn anthropology the designation of the distinctly 
dark-skinned as opposed to the fair, yellow, and brown yari- 
ations of mankind. In this widest sense it embraces all the 
dark races, whose original home is the intertropical and sub- 
tropical regions of the eastern hemisphere, stretching 
roughly from Senegambia, West Africa, to the Fijian Islands 





1 Race Distinctions in American Law, Stephenson, page 12. Used by permission 
of D. Appleton and Company, Publishers. 

2 The Negro in the New World, Johnson, page 1f.; Macmillan Company. Used 
by permission. 
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in the Pacific, between the extreme parallels of the Philippines 
and Tasmania.’ 


Negro and Negroid.—The author of this article reminds 
us, however, that the custom among anthropologists is to 
refer to this larger group as Negroids “and reserve the 
word Negro for the tribes which are considered to exhibit 
in the highest degree the characteristics taken as typical 
of the variety.” This “typical Negro” is found among 
the Sudanese tribes of Africa. and is described as follows: 

A black skin, woolly or crisp hair, a protuberant mouth with 
thick lips: thick, narrow skull; flat and receding forehead, 
hair of the face scanty, thorax compressed, long arms, knees 


bent outward, calves weak, and feet comparatively flat with 
long heels.* 


Exceptions—No sooner has the typical Negro been 
found than it becomes necessary to account for the excep- 
tions that become so numerous. An instance of this is 
seen in the fact that although most students of the sub- 
ject agree that it is impossible to note any physical char- 
acteristics that distinguish the Bantu tribes from the 
Sudanese, many of these same scholars assert with an air 
of finality that the Sudanese tribes are the true Negroes to 
the exclusion of all the other pronounced Negro types. 
When one realizes how large an area the Bantu tribes 
cover (from the Sudan to the Cape of Good Hope, almost 
clear across the continent of Africa from north to south) 
and notes the wide variations among these tribes, he won- 
ders why the Sudanese tribes, rather than the Bantu or 
some others, came to be regarded as the “typical Negro.” 
We come to appreciate the comment of Winwood Reade 
when brought face to face with this wide variation: “The 
typical Negro is a rare variety even among Negroes.”® 
George W. Ellis, who was for many years secretary of the 
American Legation in Liberia, West Africa, and thus had 
abundant opportunity to make personal observations, says: 

I have been able to see so little of the Negro type among 

3 Encyclopedia Britannica, eleventh edition, article, ‘‘The Negro,” Volume 
XIX, page 344. Used by permission. 
a Ge rhe the Winston Cumulative Loose Leaf Encyclopedia, copyright 1924, article 


5 Negro Culture in West Africa, Ellis, page 31, Neale Publishing Company. 
Used by permission. 
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other tribes of West Africa that I have wondered how any 
ethnologist with a modicum of information of any African 
tribe could ever have given to the world such a cruel mis- 
representation as is embodied in the Negro type.* 


Mr. Ellis quotes Oscar Peschel further: 


The Negro was the ideal of everything barbarous and 
beastlike. They endeavored to deny him any capability of 
improvement and even. disputed his position as a man. The 
Negro was said to have an oval skull, a flat forehead, snout- 
like jaws, swollen lips, a broad, flat nose; short, crimped hair 
‘falsely called wool; long arms, meager thighs, and flat feet. 
No single tribe, however, possesses all these deformities.” 


The myth of “pure” races.—In this connection Doctor 
Oldham’s comment on “The Significance of Race” seems | 
peculiarly pertinent to our discussion: 


There is practical agreement among the best authorities 
that there is no such thing in the world to-day as race in 
the zoological sense of pure breed or strain. There has been 
incessant intermingling of types. In the actual state of the 
world, one eminent authority tells us, the word “race” is a 
vague formula, to which nothing definite may be found to 
correspond. On the one hand, the original races can only be 
said to belong to palecntology, while the more limited groups, 
now called races, are nothing but people, or societies of 
peoples—brethren by civilization more than by blood.’ 


He then quotes R. R. Marett, reader in social anthropology 
in the University of Oxford, to the effect that “while the 
discovery of a race mark about which there could be no 
mistake has always been a dream of the anthropologist, 
it is a dream that shows no signs of coming true.’”® 

No Negro type—The “typical Negro’ does not exist 
except in the minds of those unfamiliar with the Negro, 
for as much variation will be found among the Negro races 
as among the white races. As Sir H. H. Johnston reminds 
us: “The African peoples of to-day are the result of the 
mingling of the blood of many races, among whom was the 


6 Negro Culture in West Africa, loc. cit. 
1 The Races of Mankind, Peschel, page 463, D. Appleton and Company, New 


York. 

8 Christianity and the Race Problem, Oldham, page 61, George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Used by permission. 

9 Anthropology, R. R. Marett, Williams and Norgate Company, London. 
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Caucasian,” who has been invading Africa for many 
centuries.!° 

Mixed races—In our own country the intermixture 
between whites and Negroes helps to complicate the prob- 
lem. How does this affect.the classification of the Negro? 


Miscegenation has never been a bridge upon which one 
might cross to the Caucasian, though it has been a thorough- 
fare from the Caucasian to the Negro. . . . It is safe to 
say that in practice one is a Negro or is classed with that 
' race if he has the least visible trace of Negro blood in his 
veins, or even if it is known there was Negro blood in any 
one of his progenitors.” 


With this view Professor Monroe N. Work, of Tuskegee 
Institute, is in substantial agreement. He says: “The 
black, or Negro, people of the world include true Negroes, 
those without admixture of other races, and Negroids— 
those with admixture of other races.” 


The legal definition—That this definition is in har- 
mony with the legal definition of a Negro in the United 
States of America, where the State laws provide for such 
a definition, may be seen from the following: 


The statutes of Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Texas state that a person of color 
is one who descended from a Negro to the third generation 
inclusive, though one ancestor in each generation may have 
been white. 

According to the law of Alabama one is a person of color 
who has had any Negro blood in his ancestry in five gen- 
erations. In Michigan, Nebraska, and Oregon one is not 
legally a person of color who has less than one fourth Negro 
plood. In Florida, Georgia, Indiana, Missouri, and South 
Carolina a person of color is one who has as much as one 
eighth Negro blood. In Virginia a person of color is one 
who has one sixteenth or more Negro blood. The constitution 
of Oklahoma provides: “Whenever in this constitution and 
laws of this State the word or words ‘colored’ or ‘colored 
race’ or ‘Negro race’ are used, the same shall be construed 
to mean or to apply to all persons of African descent.” In 
Arkansas persons of color include all who have a visible and 


10 The Negro in the New World, Johnston, page 30,Macmillan Company. Used 
by permission. 

1 Race Distinctions in American Law, Stephenson, page 19, D. Appleton and 
Company, New York. Used by permission. 

12 The Negro Year Book, 1921, page 109. 
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distinct admixture of African blood. The other States have 
no statutes defining Negro. 


The American Negro—Summarizing briefly, it would 
seem that the Negro is a dark-skinned race living, since pre- 
historic times, in Africa, Southern Asia, and on some of 
the islands of the Pacific. The American Negroes are 
the descendants of slaves brought from Africa more than 
three hundred years ago and represent the race in this 
country. From the statutes passed by a number of States 
defining a Negro we are justified in denominating as a 
Negro “all who have a visible and distinct admixture of 
African blood,” or whose ancestors are known to have had 
Negro blood. As to physical characteristics, however, 
there is no such thing as a “typical Negro”; on the con- 
trary, there are as many variations among the Negroes as 
there are among other races. 


ORIGIN AND History 


Where did the Negro come from? What has been his 
racial history? That the Negro is one of the oldest of the 
human races seems abundantly clear. In almost any list 
of the principal groups of the human family that has come 
down from the ancient world reference to this race will 
be found, This is true in both religious and secular his- 
tory. Black peoples had contact with the principal races 
of antiquity and were held in the highest respect by these 
various peoples. 

References in the Old Testament—Among the ancients 
the home of the blacks was known as “Cush” and 
“Ethiopia.” In our Bible frequent mention is made both 
of this land and of its inhabitants—the Ethiopians. 

1. Geography in Genesis—For example, it is stated in 
Gen. 2. 13 that one of the rivers that flowed out of the 
traditional Eden “compasseth the whole land of Cush.” 
Scholars now very generally agree that Cush was the coun- 
try to the south of Egypt and Libya, between the Red 
Sea on the east and the Sahara on the west, and that it 
embraced the modern region of Nubia, Sennar, Kordofan, 
and Abyssinia. The tenth chapter of Genesis contains a 


3 Negro Year Book, 1918-19, page 208f. 
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list of the principal races known to its writer. Three main 
racial stocks are named: the “sons of Japheth,” or the 
Kuropean races bordering on the Mediterranean; the 
“sons of Ham,” or the Africans; and the “sons of Shem,” 
or the Semitic inhabitants of Western Asia. The first in 
the list of the African races are the people of Cush, or 
Ethiopia. 

2. Political contacts——Throughout the Old Testament 
instances are given of contact between these Ethiopians 
and other people of their day, particularly the Hebrews. 
In 2 Chron. 14. 9 an account is given of the invasion of 
Judah by an Ethiopian monarch named Zerah. The 
Hebrews were greatly terrified at his approach and were 
saved only by providential interposition. In 2 Kings 
19. 9 mention is made of Tirhakah, the great Ethiopian 
monarch, the last of the Ethiopian pharaohs to rule both 
Egypt and Ethiopia. He seems to have been a man of 
unusual ability and, according to Breasted, showed “unmis- 
takable Negroid features and characteristics.” 

3. In poetry and prophecy—tThe poetic and prophetic 
literature of the Hebrews contains a number of allusions 
to this race. From Psa. 68. 31 we note that princes were 
to come out of Egypt, and Ethiopia was destined to stretch 
out her hands to Yahweh, the God of the Hebrews. The 
prophet Isaiah devotes several of his oracles to these peo- 
ple, “tall and smooth, to a people terrible from their begin- 
ning onward” (Isa. 18. 1-3; 20. 4-6). With all his inter- 
est in and love for his own people the prophet Amos 
insisted that Israel was “as the children of the Ethiopians” 
unto the God of Israel (Amos 9. 7). In the book of 
Jeremiah (38. 7-13) we are told of the gracious act of an 
Ethiopian eunuch who was a servant in the king’s palace. 
This man, by the exercise of his powerful influence with 
the king, was able to save the prophet from a horrible 
death in a dungeon. 

References in ancient literature—The literature of 
other ancient peoples also contains references to the swarthy 
Ethiopians. In the Odyssey the Greek poet Homer speaks 
of them as dwelling at the ends of the earth and holding 


4A History of the Ancient Egyptians, pages 378, 380, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Publishers. 
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intercourse with the gods. In another passage he calls 
them the “blameless Ethiopians.” Eurybiates, who dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Troy, is described as 


“Of visage solemn, sad, but sable hue. 
Short, woolly curls overfleeced his bending head.” 


The poet then adds that Ulysses viewed in the large soul 
of Eurybiates an image of his own soul. 

Kinship of past and present.—That the ancient Ethio- 
pians were of the same racial lineage as the Negro of 
to-day seems well substantiated. The well-known 
in the book of Jeremiah (13. 23), “Can the Ethiopian 
change his skin,” etc., is very convincing on this point. So 
also are the quotations already made of the description of 
the mythical Eurybiates—“Sad,. but sable hue”—and 
Breasted’s description of the famous Ethiopian king 
Tirhakah as showing “unmistakable Negroid features and 
characteristics.” Additional evidence is suggested in the 
etymology of the word “Ethiopian”: ade (to burn), 
oy (countenance). Furthermore, the modern Abyssin- 
jans are generally regarded as the descendants of the 
ancient Ethiopians. If there is any doubt as to the racial 
identity of the Abyssinians, the following description of 
the natives of Abyssinia, taken by permission from the 
Encyclopedia Britannica, will be illuminating: 

The prevailing color in the central provinces is & deep 
brown, northward it is a pale olive, and here even fair 
complexions are seen. Southward a decided chocolate and 
almost sooty black is the rule’ Many of the People are 
distinctly Negroid, with big lips, small nose, broad at the 
base, and frizzly and curly black hair 
While it seems reasonably well established that the Ethio- 
pians were of the same racial lineage as the Negro of 
to-day, it is only fair to say they were not the direct 
progenitors of the American Negro. His ancestors lived 
in other parts of the African fatherland, far removed from 
contact with the civilizations of Europe and Asia. 


A Herrrace or ABILITY 


Have the Negro peoples any capacity for developing a 
culture and civilization of their own? Was not the 


3 ¥ Encyclopedia Britannica, Volume I, page 88, 
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Ethiopian of Homer and the Old Testament a facile imi- 
tator of his neighbors? Do we not find these others, sepa- 
rated and left to themselves, remaining in primitive 
savagery ? 

A mighty past.—It will come as a surprise to most peo- 
ple to learn that there once existed mighty black empires 
in the Sudan and on the west coast of Africa, and that 
these empires compared favorably with contemporary 
European civilization. The story of the rise of these 
empires is told in Dubois’ Timbuctoo the Mysterious and 
in F. L. 8S. Lugard’s Tropical Dependency. 





ANCIENT KINGDOMS OF AFRICA 
From The Negro, Dubois, page 102, by courtesy of Henry Holt and Company. 


1. Ghana.—One of the most important centers of 
African civilization was in West Sudan and the Niger 
valley. The Niger valley played much the same réle in 
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this part of Africa as did the Nile in the development of 
Egypt and Ethiopia. Here great kingdoms flourished, and 
a commendable degree of civilization was attained. One 
of these kingdoms was Ghana, edged by the Sahara on the 
north and extending between the Niger and the Senegal 
Rivers in the south. Extensive trade in gold, skins, 
ivory, kola nuts, gums, honey, wheat, and cotton was 
carried on with the Mohammedans from North Africa. 

%. Melle—Harly in the thirteenth century another 
kingdom—Melle—began to rise and soon overshadowed 
Ghana. This new kingdom lay southeast of Ghana and 
some five hundred miles north of the Gulf of Guinea. 
For a century it was the leading kingdom among the 
blacks. Its kings were devout Mohammedans, made pil- 
grimages to Mecca, and were patrons of Moslem culture. 
Melle held its preeminence until the beginning of the six- 
teenth century, when Songhay, the largest and most famous 
of the black empires, became dominant. 

3. Songhay.—The center of the empire of Songhay was 
in the bend of the Niger. Its history covered a thousand 
years. It resisted the Mohammedans for many centuries, 
but about the year 1000 one of its kings was converted to 
the Moslem faith. From that time forward the kingdom 
was dominated by Moslem influence. Its greatest king 
was known as Mohammed Askia. It is said that during 
his reign he conquered and formed into one empire a terri- 
tory as large as all Europe. 

4. Gutnea.—Another important center of African civil- 
ization was in that section known as Guinea. Here were 
three city groups: Yoruba, whose cities numbered 150,000 
inhabitants; Timbuktu, farther north, the center of from 
five to fifteen hundred towns; and the Hausa states. In 
all these cities there was evidence of a comparatively high 
degree of civilization. The art of weaving was highly 
developed, earthen and glass ware was manufactured, and 
iron was known and used for decoration. 

The cause of downfall—The natural query of the stu- 
dent is, Why did these ancient African civilizations fail? 
Their own annalists, like the ancient Hebrew chroniclers, 
attributed their downfall to the sins of the people. 
Jehovah gave the kingdom of Songhay into the hands of 
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the Moors to chasten them for their sins.16 Doctor Dubois 

believes that the full and sufficient explanation is to be 

found in the slave trade. From the middle of the fifteenth 

to the last half of the nineteenth century the American 

slave trade centered in Guinea and “devastated the coast 

eee socially, and physically.” Doctor Dubois says 
rther: 


There was an organized traffic of such proportions and 
widely organized ramifications as to turn the attention and 
energies of men from nearly all other industries, encourage 
war and all the cruelest passions of war, and concentrate 
this traffic in precisely that part of Africa farthest from 
the ancient Mediterranean lines of trade.” 


When it is remembered that the Africans themselves 
enslaved prisoners captured by them in war, that the Mo- 
hammedans were slavers, and that the New World felt a 
great need for cheap labor, the slave trade may well have 
been the explanation of the fall of these black empires. 
This is a thought-provoking point of view. We are in the 
habit of thinking of the slave trade in terms of the prob- 
lems it raised in America. It is a healthful tonic, there- 
fore, to see the other side of the ledger—the irreparable 
damage done to ancient civilizations in the heart of one of 
the oldest and greatest continents by this ruthless traffic 
in human beings. 

Historic and prehistoric parallels—On the other hand, 
in the passing into almost complete oblivion of those once 
powerful empires we have an interesting parallel with 
some of the mightiest of the other ancient civilizations. 
As Assyriologists remind us, the great empires that once 
flourished in the Euphrates-Tigris valley were lost to the 
world for fifteen hundred years. It is only during the 
past century that archeologists have begun to dig up their 
buried cities and read therein the stories of those ancient 
glories. This work in the heart of the African continent 
has hardly yet begun. Who can tell what the future has 
in store for the faithful and assiduous student of African 
lore? 





1% See A Tropical Dependency, F. L. 8. Lugard, pages 283-84; The Journal of 
Negro History, Volume II, page 140. Ale 
li The Negro, Dubois, page 67f., Henry Holt and Company. Used by permission. 
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Present DIstTRIBUTION AND SIGNIFICANCE 


What has become of the descendants of these ancient 
peoples? What is the present habitat of the Negro groups? 
Commonly whenever black peoples are mentioned, one 
thinks of Africa as their home base. While it is true that 
the largest group of Negroes is to be found in Africa, and 
that most of those found elsewhere are descendants of 
aborigines of the great African continent, it is important 
to note that there is a considerable body of Negroes out- 
side of Africa. Professor Monroe N. Work, an outstanding 
authority on matters pertaining to Negro life and history, — 
gives the following “Distribution of the Negro Peoples 
of the World” :18 


Continent Number 

ETI Caco ren aig ee caer srolin He ee 180,000,000 
Southern Asia (principally the Dravidians of 

ENG 1A Ps Sas wecat aioreraa a ek Oar oe cae 50,000,000 
Pacific Islands (Melanesians, Papuans, and 

IN@STIULOB) Ge ia oy os ule whee cpus outa ental ree 2,500,000. 

North: “Ameri cays cnc ta meus tek eo eee 17,777,000 

South America’ cas cen eee eee hee eee 11,000,000 

POUGL Faccceresersistcrela bapa ew raiier oleh oetakereie Seite etrare ee 261,277,000 


Professor Work includes in this total what he calls “the 
true Negroes—those without admixture of other races— 
and Negroids—those with admixture of other races.” In 
this connection it is interesting to study Professor Work’s 
“Proportion of Black Population to White in the Western 
Hemisphere.”19 


Per Cent 

Total Negro Negro of 
Popula- Popula- Total 
Country tion tion Pop. 
Cana deny sce eect sicitelo stare 10,000,000 40,000 0.4 
United. States 005 sce es 105,710,620 10,800,000 9.9 
Central America .......... 5,255,000 500,000 9.0 
Bermudas .....5..0....008. 20,801 13,682 65.8 
West Indies .............. 9,177,563 6,424,000 70.0 
Pag eo Garcon teen 26,542,402 9,000,000 33.0 

Remainder of South 

AMIOTICA Tales ocr snessheuee 32,500,000 2,000,000 6.0 
POCA Sooo ciaieia aroratele 189,206,386 28,777,682 15.3 


18 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 109. 
19 Tbid., loc. cit. 
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CoNncLUSION 


From this study it will be seen that the Negro consti- 
tutes nearly ten per cent of the population of the United 
States of America, seventy per cent of the West Indies, 
thirty-three per cent of Brazil, and fifteen per cent of the 
whole of the Western hemisphere. When one takes into 
account Professor Work’s estimate of a total Negro popu- 
lation of 261,777,000, it is clear that these vast Negro 
hordes, representing in the aggregate nearly one fifth of 
the world’s total population and increasing in intelligence 
and economic strength, can no longer be regarded as neg- 
ligible. They may, under proper guidance, become a gen- 
uine blessing to the world; or if neglected or given wrong 
ideals of life, prove an unmitigated menace to human 


progress. 
QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AnD Discussion 


1. Do you think the evidence assembled goes to show as 
wide variation among Negroes as among whites? 

2. Do you think our State constitutions have satisfac- 
torily answered the question as to who is a Negro? 

3. Do the quotations from ancient writers indicate con- 
sciousness of a race problem, or is that something modern? 

4, What do the ancient kingdoms of Africa indicate as 
to the innate capacity of the Negro people? 

5. Do you agree that the slave trade is a sufficient ex- 
planation of the decline of these kingdoms? 

6. What deductions are to be drawn from the number 
and distribution of Negroes? 


CHAPTER III 


THE NEGRO AND THE THEORY OF RACIAL 
INFERIORITY 


In a book entitled Race Orthodoxy im the South, Dr. 
Thomas Pearce Bailey, a professor in the University of 
Mississippi, states in fifteen points what he calls the 
“Racial Creed of Southern People.” The fourth point of 
that creed reads, “The Negro is inferior and will remain 
so.” In view of the widespread currency of this belief, it 
is incumbent upon the student of the subject to inquire 
carefully into its accuracy. He should discover how long 
this notion has been current and what was responsible for 
its rise. How far do the facts of the Negro’s present de- 
velopment and the findings of current scientific research 
bear out this conclusion ? 

Race consciousness a modern development.—It is now 
generally agreed that social distinctions, as such, played 
a very small part in the history of peoples until very 
recently. As Lord Bryce says: 

The survey of facts has shown us that down to the days 
of the French Revolution there had been little self-conscious 
racial feeling in any country or at any time. . . . However 
much men of different races may have striven with one 
another, it was seldom any sense of racial opposition that 
caused their strife. They fought for land. They plundered 
one another. They sought glory by conquest. They tried 
to force their religion on one another. . . . But, strong 
as patriotism and national feeling might be, they did not 
think of themselves in terms of ethnology and in making 
war for every sort of reason never made it for the sake of 
imposing their own type of civilization. . - In none 


of such cases did the thought of race distinctions come to 
the front.? 


That this was true of the Negro and his associates among 
the people of ant.quity was made abundantly clear in the 


1 Race Orthodoxy in the South, Bailey, page 92f., Neale Publishing Company. 
Used by permission. 
2 Race Sentiment as a Factor in History, Bryce, University of London Press. 
Used by permission. 
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preceding chapter in our study of their contacts and mutual 
interchanges. How admiringly both the Greek Homer 
and the Hebrew prophet Isaiah refer to the “excellent 
Ethiopians,” “a people terrible from their youth onwards”! 


THE ORIGIN oF Race DiscRIMINATION 


When did this change of attitude occur, and what was 
responsible for it? Doctor Dubois is convinced that it was 
the result of the enslavement of the African by the Huro- 
pean and was an attempt to “forge his chains indefinitely.” 
He says: “We must, then, look for the origin of modern 
color prejudice, not to physical or cultural causes, but to 
historic facts, and we shall find the answer in modern 
Negro slavery and the slave trade.’ 

Early colonial servants—white and black.—This point 
of view seems to be borne out in the treatment accorded 
the African slaves at the beginning of the slave trade. The 
first Africans brought to the English colonies were prob- 
ably not regarded as “slaves” in the technical sense of the 
term, but “indentured servants,” just as practically all the 
white servants were. Professor Monroe N. Work, quoting 
from The Free Negro in Virginia, 1619-1865, Russell, and 
White Servitude in Virginia, Ballagh, says: 

It was not an uncommon practice in this early period for 
shipmasters to sell white servants to the planters; hence, 
an inference that these twenty Negroes were slaves, drawn 
from the fact that they were sold to the colony or planters, 
would be unjustified. Prior to 1619 every inhabitant of the 
colony was practically a servant manipulated in the interest 
of the company and held in servitude beyond a stipulated 
term. According to a census made in 1624-25 there were 
in the colony twenty-three Africans. They were listed as 
“servants,” thus receiving the same class name as white 
persons enumerated in the lists. . . . Im the records of 
the county courts dating from 1632-61 Negroes are designated 
as “servants,” “Negro servants,” or simply as ‘‘Negroes,” but 
never in the records which we have examined were they 
termed “slaves.’’ 


Another bit of evidence in support of this point of view is 
the efforts made by the colonists, during this early period, 
to improve the intellectual and moral status of the slaves. 


2 The Negro, Dubois, page 142. 
4 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 125. 
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One of the favorite arguments of many proslavery advo- 
cates was the advantage to accrue to the African in being 
“brought within the light of the gospel.” From the intro- 
duction of slavery until about the close of the nineteenth 
century a considerable body of people were in favor of 
giving the slaves some sort of training, although there 
was a difference of opinion as to the type of training which 
would best fit them for their lot in life. 

Eeonomie factors.—The invention of the cotton gin and 
other such appliances, however, so revolutionized spinning 
and weaving that the labor of the slave came to be regarded 
as absolutely indispensable to the economic life of the 
South. This, together with the rapid strides made by 
Negroes in their mental development and their growing 
discontent with their lot as slaves, led to the adoption on 
the part of most slave States of such rigid laws that the 
education of the slaves was made impossible. Dr. Carter 
G. Woodson says of this: 

The majority of the people of the South had by this time 
come to the conclusion that as intellectual elevation unfits 
men for servitude and renders it impossible to retain them 
in this condition it should be interdicted. In other words, 
the more you cultivate the mind of slaves, the more un- 
serviceable you make them; you give them a higher relish 
for those privileges which they cannot attain and turn what 
you intend for a blessing into a curse. If they are to remain 
in slavery they should be kept in the lowest state of ignorance 
and degradation; and the nearer you bring them to the con- 
Says brutes, the better chance they have to retain their 
a A 


“Inferiority” propaganda.—Was there, then, a deliber- 
ately planned program on the part of proponents of slavery 
to identify the Negro as nearly as possible with the brute 
creation and thereby put him entirely out of the pale of 
the treatment commonly accorded other human beings? 
A study of some of the literature on this subject written 
in the period immediately preceding the Civil War gives 
strong support to this view. 

1. Biblical arguments—One notable book is that 
written by the Rev. Josiah Priest, of New York, in 1851. 


5 Education of the Negro Prior to 1861, Woodson, page 9, G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
Used by permission. 
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It is entitled Bible Defense of Slavery. This book was 
called by some of its reviewers “the ablest work of the 
kind we ever saw; and, so far as we have seen or heard, it 
is without an equal in the English language.” In his 
preface Mr. Priest lists “several curious opinions” with 
respect to the Negro’s origin, such as: The mother of the 
first Negro was frightened by some hideous animal; the 
Negro sprang from a race of animals similar to the orang- 
utan; the Negro’s black skin was due to an incurable 
skin disease ; his color is a sign of the mark of Cain. Mr. 
Priest himself takes the view that the Negro descended 
from Ham, one of the sons of Noah; and that his lowly 
condition, including his color, was the result of Noah’s 
curse pronounced upon Ham (Gen. 9. 24-27). This 
curse came not because of one act of Ham but because 
he was wicked from the beginning. He proceeds to 
amplify the curse pronounced upon Ham and his de- 
scendants in the following language: 

O Ham, my son, it is not for this one deed alone which 
you have just committed that I have by God’s command thus 
condemned you and your race; but the Lord has shown me 
that all your descendants will, more or less, be like you, 
their father, on which account it is determined by the 
Creator that you and your people are to occupy the lowest 
condition of all the families of mankind and even be en- 
slaved as brute beasts, going down in the scale of human 
society beyond and below the ordinary exigencies of mortal 
existence and arising out of war, revolutions, and conflicts; 
for you will and must be, both in time of peace and war, a 
despised, a degraded, and an oppressed race.® 


- 2. Arguments from “natural law.’—Another protag- 
onist of this point of view was Thomas R. R. Cobb, of 
Georgia, anthor of An Historical Sketch of Slavery, pub- 
lished in 1858. After tracing the history of slavery among 
the ancients he discusses the history of the institution in 
the New World. He justifies slavery on the ground of 
“its foundation in the natural law.” He defines the law 
of nature as “that obligation when applied to one’s inter- 
course with his fellow men which reason and conscience 
impose, so to shape his course as to attain the greatest 
happiness, and arrive at the greatest perfection of which 
"6 Bible Defense of Slavery, Priest, page 94. 
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his nature is susceptible.”” Applying this principle to Negro 
slavery, he concludes that the Negro is physically, 
mentally, and morally inferior to his fellow, and that, 
therefore, his happiness is best promoted by enslave- 
ment to his fellows. An illustration of the type of 
argument he adduces to prove his contentions may be 
seen in what he says with reference to the “physical in- 
feriority of the Negro”: 

His black color peculiarly fits him for the endurance of 
the heat of the long-continued summers. The arched leg and 
receding heel seem to indicate a natural preparation for 
strength and endurance. The absence of nervous irritability 
gives to him a complete exemption from those inflammatory 
diseases so destructive in hot and damp atmospheres, and 
hence the remarkable fact that the ravages of that scourge 
of the tropics—the yellow fever—never reach the Negro race. 
. . + So the arched dome of the head and the per- 
pendicularity of the vertebral column are said by an observant 
writer to be characteristic and to fit the Negro peculiarly for 
the bearing of burdens upon the head.® 


Tur REJOINDER OF SCIENCE 


With such an array of witnesses testifying to his pre- 
sumed inherent inferiority, together with his lowly estate 
among his fellows, it is not to be wondered at that the 
American Negro has been forced during all the years 
since his emancipation to wear this badge of inferiority. 
Do these witnesses represent the entire case? Is there 
anything more dependable than opinion to which we may 
turn to find the truth about the inherent qualities of the 
races of mankind? 

Anthropological research—Careful and patient study 
in the comparatively new science of anthropology reveals 
the fact that many of the earlier views respecting race 
have broken down and must give way to more scientific 
notions than those current when sweeping generalizations 
were the order of the day. 


1. The Aryan myth.— 
In our school days most of us were brought up to regard 
Asia as the mother of European peoples. We were told that 


7 An Historical Sketch of Slavery, Cobb, e 240. 
8 Tbid., page 245f. as 
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an ideal race of men swarmed forth from the Himalayan 
highlands, disseminating culture right and left as they spread 
through the barbarous West. The primitive language, parent 
of all the varieties of speech—Romance, Teutonic, Slavic, 
Persian, or Hindustani—spoken by the so-called Caucasian 
or white race, was called Aryan. By inference this name 
was shifted to the shoulders of the people themselves, who 
were known as the Aryan race. In the days when such 
symmetrical generalizations held sway there was no science 
of physical anthropology; prehistorical archeology was not 
yet. Shem, Ham, and Japhet were still the patriarchal 
founders of the great racial varieties of the genus homo. A 
new science of philology dazzled the intelligent world by 
its brilliant discoveries, and its words were law. Since 
1860 these early inductions have completely broken down in 
the light of modern research; and even to-day greater un- 
certainty prevails in many phases of the question than would 
have been admitted possible twenty years ago. 


2. Legendary origins—Dr. Felix Von Luschan, pro- 
fessor of anthropology in the University of Berlin, in a 
paper read before the First Universal Race Congress, held 
at the University of London in 1911, said among other 
things: ' 

In former times it was not so much the mental and 
material culture of foreign races as their anatomical qualities 
which were taken.as the starting point in showing their in- 
feriority. Especially in America before the war [the Civil 
War] anthropology (or what they called by that name) was 
engaged in showing that the Negro, with his black skin, his 
prognathism, his blubber lips, and his short and broad nose, 
Was no real human being but a domestic animal. How to 
treat him was the owner’s private affair; it was. nobody’s 
else business, any more than the treatment of his cattle and 
horses. 

Even to-day there are scientists who claim a separate 
origin for the various human types and who link one 
_paleolithic race to the gorilla and another (or perhaps the 
same) to the orang. The author of Anthropozoon Biblicum 
goes still further and wants us to believe that the dark races 
are the descendants of incestuous intercourse between Aryans 
and monkeys. But a great majority of our modern au- 
thorities now claim a monogenetic origin for mankind.” 


The findings of psychology.—One of the ablest stu- 
dents of this subject in America is Professor Frank Boas, 


® Races of Europe, Ripley, pages 452-53, D. Appleton and Company. Used by 
TmMission. ; 
1 Interracial Problems, G. Spiller, Editor, page 15f., World Peace Foundation. 
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professor of anthropology in Columbia University. In 
his book The Mind of Primitive Man, published in 1911, 
he has a chapter on “Race Problems in the United States.” 
With reference to the Negro problem he writes in part 
as follows: 


When we turn our attention to the Negro problem as it 
presents itself in the United States we must remember our 
previous considerations, in which we found that no proof 
of an inferiority of the Negro type could be given except 
that it seemed possible that perhaps the race would not 
produce quite so many men of the highest genius as other 
races, while there was nothing at all that could be interpreted 
as suggesting any material difference in the mental capacity 
of the bulk of the population as compared to the bulk of 
the white population. 


Touching the view that the Negro child has a much 
shorter time of growth than the white, he says no con- 
vincing data have been given on this point. He insists 
that “the differences between the average types of the 
white and Negro, that have a bearing upon vitality and 
mental ability, are much less than the individual va- 
riations in each race.” Continuing, he says: 


It would be out of place to enlarge on this subject, be- 
cause the essential point that anthropology can contribute 
to the practical discussion of the adaptability of the Negro 
is a decision of the question how far they are due to social 
surroundings for which we are responsible. To this question 
anthropology can give the decided answer that the traits 
of African culture as observed in the aboriginal home of 
the Negro are those of a healthy primitive people, with a 
considerable degree of personal initiative, with a talent for 
organization, and with imaginative power, with technical 
skill and thrift. Neither is a warlike spirit absent in the 
race, as is proved by the mighty conquerors who overthrew 
states and founded new empires and by the courage of the 
armies that follow the bidding of their leaders. There is 
nothing to prove that licentiousness, shiftlessness, laziness, 
lack of intiative, are fundamental characteristics of the race. 
Everything points out that these qualities are the result 
of social conditions rather than of hereditary traits™ 


Despite the “differences in the mental make-up of the 
Negro race and other races” he believes that “an unbiased 


1 The Mind of Primitive Man, Boas, pages 251-78, Macmillan Company. Used 
by permission. 
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estimate of the anthropological evidence so far brought 
forward does not permit us to countenance the belief in 
a racial inferiority which would unfit an individual of the 
Negro race to take his part in modern civilization.” Nor 
does he know “of any demand made on the human body 
or mind in modern life that anatomical or ethnological 
evidences would prove to be beyond the power of the 
Negro.”’!2 

The evidence of achievement.—When one adds to this 
very decisive testimony of science as to the inherent 
capacity of the Negro to acquire and become a real factor 
in Western civilization the unparalleled example of the 
progress of the American Negro along all lines since his 
emancipation in 1863, there is very strong proof that the 
Negro is not inherently inferior to other racial groups in 


America. 
RENEWED APPEALS TO SCIENCE 


In recent years this question of the superiority of some 
races to others has again become a burning issue, with a 
considerably broader application. As we have noted in 
the foregoing pages, it was at first confined to the white 
and Negro races, the only proofs submitted being a 
series of unscientific generalizations, motivated by the de- 
sire to exploit the members of an enslaved race, without 
let or hindrance. The argument is revived to-day upon 
a quasiscientific basis. 

Hereditary “predestination.” —The investigations of biol- 
ogists during the past two or three decades have led many 
to the conclusion that heredity is the decisive factor in 
human development. Some writers regard this as a very 
important discovery. Says Lothrop Stoddard: 


Fortunately we now know the truth. At last we have 
been vouchsafed clear insight into the laws of life. We now 
know men are not and never will be equal. We know that 
environment and education can develop only what heredity 
brings. . . . Civilization of itself means nothing. It is 
merely an effect, whose cause is the creative urge of superior 
germ plasm. Civilization is the body; the race is the soul.” 


12 Tbid., loc. cit. ‘ 
13 The Rising Tide of Color, Stoddard, page 305f., Charles Scribner’s Sons. Used 
by permission. 
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In his view this super race is the great Nordic race: 


If white civilization goes down, the white race is 
irretrievably ruined. . . . And that would mean that the 
race obviously endowed with the greatest creative ability, 
the race which had achieved most in the past and which 
gave the richer promise for the future, had passed away, 
carrying with it to the grave those potencies upon which the 
realization of man’s highest hopes depends. A million years 
of human evolution might go uncrowned, and earth’s supreme 
life product—man—might never fulfill his potential destiny.* 


In similar vein writes C. C. Josey, a professor in Dart- 
mouth College: “The white races dominate mankind. 
They are the rulers par excellence. In the white man 
the evolutionary process seems to have reached its highest 
point. He is its culminating achievement.”!5 


The fallacy of confusing “race” with “strain.’—In a 
chapter entitled “The Significance of Race” Dr. J. H. 
Oldham discusses very illuminatingly this view of some 
biologists that heredity is the decisive factor in human 
development. He insists that both heredity and en- 
vironment play an important part in the life of man, but 
that neither is the final explanation of the life of man. 
Beyond both is the autonomy of the living individual. 


Applying this principle to the question of race superiority, 
e says: 


We have recognized that inheritance counts for much, and 
that it is for the good of mankind as a whole that the best 
strains should be encouraged. But when some of the writers 
who lay great stress on heredity make the predominant 
position of Western nations in the world to-day a reason for 
claiming superiority for the white race as such they fall 
into a serious confusion of thought. They fail to distinguish 
between the hereditary characteristics of a particular strain 
or line of descent and the hereditary characteristics of a 
race. Among the white races there are good strains, and 
there are also hopelessly bad ones. And among other races 
we find strains that would meet any eugenic test. If we 
wish to adopt a eugenist policy our aim must be to en- 
courage good strains wherever they are to be found. The 
world needs the best brains and the best characters: wherever 
they are found they help humanity in its onward march. 


“4 The Rising Tide of Color, op. cit., pages 303-5. 


8 Race and National Soliderity, Josey, page 225, Charles Scribner's Sons. Used 
by permission. 
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Those who hold with Doctor Stoddard that it is clean, virile, 
genius-bearing blood, streaming down the ages through the 
unerring action of heredity that is to “solve our problems 
and sweep us on to higher and nobler destinies,” ought, 
if they are consistent, to welcome such blood wherever they 
find it. But if they refuse to do this and, instead of keeping 
to the questions of strains which exhibit the highest mental 
and moral qualities, begin to talk of “race,” which includes 
bad as well as good strains, the bottom falls out of their 
argument. The argument from heredity, whatever may be 
its force, is concerned with particular strains, or lines of 
as and warrants no conclusion in regard to race as a 
whole. 


Confusion of meanings of “equality.’—While Doctor 
Oldham himself believes that men are fundamentally 
equal, he recognizes that in many respects they are not 
equal. In a chapter entitled “The Truth of Equality” 
he summarizes his position on this subject as follows: 


If with the ideas of right and justice in our minds we 
return to the question of equality, may we not say that all 
men are equal in the sense that all are entitled to have 
their point of view taken into consideration and their claims 
fairly judged in relation to the common good? Men are 
not equal in their capacity to serve the community, nor are 
they equal in their needs; but they are equal in the possession 
of a personality that is worthy of reverence. They are equal 
in the right to the development of that personality so far 
as may be compatible with the common good. And in the 
determination of what constitutes the common good they have 
an equal claim that their case should be heard and weighed, 
and that the judgment should be disinterested and just.” 


CoNCLUSION 


In evaluating the testimony for and against the racial 
inferiority of the Negro we should note that anthropol- 
ogists have the disinterested purpose of recording scientific 
facts and seeking to find the truth, whatever it may be. 
The convictions of the popular lecturers and other ex- 
ponents of the view of inherent inferiority arose out of 
economic considerations—the desire of one racial group 
to exploit another, less fortunately situated group— 


« 


and from a false interpretation of the findings of modern 


6 Christianity and the Race Problem, Oldham, page 60f., George H. Doran Com- 
pany. Used by permission. 
7 Tbid., op. cit., page 92. 
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biological science on the question of heredity. It would 
seem to be a just conclusion that the races of mankind 
differ in their peculiar gifts and interests but are fun- 
damentally equal in that each has a contribution to make 
to the advancement of humanity which mankind sorely 
needs. 


QUESTIONS FoR Stupy AND DIscussIon 


1. Does the evidence indicate any essential difference 
in the original status of white and Negro servants in this 
country ? 

2. What difference in the status of Negro servants was 
made by the invention of the cotton gin? Why did it not 
make the same difference to white servants? { 

3. Was the defense of slavery read out of the Bible or 
anto the Bible? 

4. Does the preaching of race superiority create 
servility in the other race? What effect does it have on 
the “superior” race itself? - 

5. Do you agree that environmental influences as well 
as racial heredity need be taken into account in explaining 
undesirable characteristics in the Negro? 

6. Of what significance is mental testing in determining 
the relation of the Negro among the races of the world? 

%. In what respects are all men equal ? 

8. If the human race has one common origin, what 
effect does the fact have on theories of racial superiority ? 


CHAPTER IV 


THE NEGRO PRIOR TO HIS COMING 
TO AMERICA 


THE SoctaL HEREDITY oF THE RACE 


IF one would fully understand the American Negro one 
must know his African background. We find that European 
and Asiatic peoples have followed the same general course 
of development in family, civil, and religious ideals and 
customs. We find also that with each of these nations a 
change of religion has caused greater changes in the 
character and customs of the people than any other single 
factor. Have the African peoples followed the same 
general line of progress or are they a marked exception? 
How far do they seem to have progressed as compared 
with other non-Christian peoples? How much has the 
climatic factor to do with the rate of progress and achieve- 
ment? How much is due to contact with other peoples? 

Source material on West Africa.The ancestors of our 
present Negro population came, for the most part, from 
the west coast of Africa; hence, a knowledge of the customs 
and manners of these peoples is necessary to an appre- 
ciation of the racial characteristics of the American Negro. 
It is necessary also to know the manners and customs of 
contemporary peoples; for, as David Hume, the eminent 
English historian, says: 

The only certain means by which nations can indulge 
their curiosity in researches concerning their remote origin 
is to consider the language, manners, and customs of their 
ancestors and to compare them with those of the neighboring 
nations.” 


Fortunately for our study there are several good works 
that seem to give trustworthy information on what is 
otherwise a very difficult question. Among those who, in 
the judgment of the writer, have furnished reliable data 


1 History of England, Hume, Volume I, page 25, John Murray Company. 
39 
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on this more or less obscure subject are: Dr. Mungo Park, 
who traveled through parts of Africa in the years 1795, 
1796, and 1797 under the auspices of certain “Noblemen 
and Gentlemen associated for the purpose of Exploring 
the Interior Regions of Africa”; A. B. Ellis, author of 
the Yoruba-Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West 
Africa; George W. Ellis, for eight years Secretary of the 
United States Legation in Liberia; and Dr. R. H. 
Nassau, for forty years a missionary on the West Coast 
of Africa. 


Basic CONSIDERATIONS 


Some facts worth recalling came out at the beginning 
of our study; first, the African races are as numerous and 
differ as widely as do the white races; secondly, the 
African peoples are among the oldest of the world’s in- 
habitants. While members of their group, like the 
ancient Ethiopians, gave good account of themselves in 
the civilization of the ancient world, Africa below the 
Sahara had almost no external contacts. Hence, like the 
Chinese, Japanese, and several other peoples who have had 
a long history, these west-coast Africans, far away from the 
centers of civilization, kept alive their primitive customs 
until brought into contact with European civilization. 
A third fact of major importance in this connection is 
that the African races, in their thinking and mode of 
living, are much closer to the peoples of Asia and the 
Mediterranean lands than to those of central and western 
Europe; therefore, many of their customs which in 
Western countries are the subject of misapprehension, if 
not ridicule, are easily understood by students of Oriental 
lore. 

Variations among African peoples—In an _ earlier 
chapter the current phrase “the typical Negro,” used as” 
if practically all Africans had the same physical char- 
acteristics, was examined in the light of a careful study 
of African races, and it was found that nothing is further 
from the truth. On the contrary, one finds as much 
variety among them as among the European races—if 
not more. 

1. Physical variations ——Dr. Mungo Park, the traveler 
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above cited as a disinterested authority, described the 
Jaloffs, who inhabited a tract of land lying between the 
Senegal and Gambia rivers, as an “active, powerful, and 
warlike race.” They differed from some African tribes 
in language, complexion, and physical features. Said he: 
“The noses of the Jaloffs are not so much depressed, nor 
_ the lips so protuberant as among the generality of Afri- 
cans; and although their skin is of the deepest black, they 
are considered by the white traders as the most sightly 
Negroes in this part of the continent.”* Doctor Park 
pictured the Fulahs, who resided near the Gambia, as 
being “of a tawny complexion, with soft, silky hair and 
pleasing features.” George W. Hllis describes the Vai 
peoples on the west coast as possessing “fairly good 
personal features, some of the men being handsome, 
splendid in physique, and intelligent in bearing.” ‘The 
women are said to be “attractively developed” and in quite 
a number of cases “very beautiful.” In color they were 
said to range from dark olive to coal black. In the case 
of the better classes the skin is smooth and velvety, while 
among the lower classes it is somewhat coarse and rough. 
The eyes are described as ranging from black-brown in a 
iris.to dark hazel. The hair also varies in quality: 
some instances woolly; in others wavy and agains: 
It is usually black in color. Some of the women, accord- 
ing to Mr. Ellis, have hair in abundance, and it is very 
beautiful.? 

_ 2. Variations in clothing.—Another very interesting 
subject of inquiry concerning the African is his dress— 
or lack of it. Here again the student finds considerable 
variety among the several racial groups. Dr. W. S. 
Naylor says of this feature of African life: 

Dress is not a requirement of African society. Some tribes 
do habitually cover the body, although over large portions 
of the continent garments as a protection against cold are 
unnecessary. In most of interior Africa little or nothing is 
worn. A loin cloth of bark or leaves or grasses suffices. A 


long cloth or the skin of an animal may be donned on 
ceremonious occasions.* 


2 Travels in the Intertor of Africa, Park, Volume I, page 23. 
3 Negro Culture in West Africa, Ellis, page 30. 
4 From Daybreak in a Dark Continent, pier page 64. Copyrighted by Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, New York sed by permission. 
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Dr. Mungo Park described the dress of the Mandingos on 
the west coast as follows: 

The dress of both sexes is composed of cotton cloth of their 
own manufacture. That of the men is a loose frock, not 
unlike a surplice, with drawers which reach half way down 
the leg; and they wear sandals on their feet and white cotton 
caps on their heads. The women’s dress consists of two 
pieces of cloth, one of which they wrap around the waist, 
which, hanging down to the ankles, answers the purpose 
of a petticoat; the other is thrown negligently over the 
bosom and shoulders.® 


This, in the opinion of Doctor Park, was the typical dress 
of the Africans except some variations in the matter of 
headgear in different parts. In the countries of the 
Gambia the women wore a sort of bandage which they 
called jalla. It was a narrow strip of cotton cloth 
wrapped many times around the forehead. In Bondou 
they encircled the head with strings of white beads ‘and 
placed a small plate of gold in the middle of the forehead. 
In Kasson the heads of the women were decorated in a 
very “tasteful and elegant manner” with white seashells. 
In Kaarta and Ludamar they raised their hair to great 
heights and decorated these coiffures with a species of 
coral. In much the same vein George W. Ellis describes 
the dress of the Vai peoples. 


AFRICAN Soctat Customs 


Primitive family life—The family life among the 
African ancestors of the American Negro was a very un- 
attractive one as measured by modern Western standards. 
The ancient custom of polygamy, so prevalent among most 
of the races of antiquity, is in vogue among practically 
all the non-Christian peoples of Africa. This means that 
there is very little family life as it is known in the West. 
Each wife has her own little house, where she and her 
children live. The women do most of the work on the 
farm and around the house, while the men hunt, fish, and 
fight. Marriage is an affair in which barter figures largely, 
although it is not so totally devoid of romance as is some- 
times pictured. While parents usually look after finding 


5 Travels in the Interior of Africa, Park, Volume I, page 29f. 
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husbands and wives for their children, the son may be 
allowed to select his own wife. The bridegroom, however, 
must give presents to the members of the girl’s family, 
amounting to the expenditures incurred in the rearing 
and training of the girl. This plan of family life is very 
similar to the patriarchal system that was generally in 
vogue among the ancients and that exists to-day among 
many more or less “backward” peoples. The whole area 
of the family dwellings constitutes a sort of compound, 
where the man or father is the lord and master. Here 
are to be found all of his relatives and dependents, in- 
cluding his slaves if he has any. 

Place of the wife——While the wives seem to have been 
treated more like hired servants than as companions they 
appear to have had definite duties relating to the man- 
agement of the family compound. They took turns in 
acting as the mistress of the household and in such duties 
as the care of the victuals and the overseeing of the female 
slaves. According to Doctor Park, African husbands do 
not as a rule treat their wives cruelly, nor seem to be 
jealous of them. Wives were permitted to partake of 
all public diversions, nor did they often abuse these 
privileges. Doctor Park then adds this rather significant 
comment: “Though the Negro women are very cheerful 
and frank in their behavior they are by no means given to 
intrigue. I believe that instances of conjugal infidelity 
are rare.”® In case the wives were mistreated by the 
husbands they had the privilege of appealing to the town 
chief, who then conducted a public trial. Adultery in a 
wife was punishable by death or divorce. Sometimes in 
extreme cases, if the husband was a man of wealth, both 
of the guilty parties were put to death. 

Laws.—Many of their laws reflect great credit on these 
primitive people and show that they compare well with 
other peoples in a similar stage of development. In the 
matter of the ownership of land they were communists. 
The land belonged to the people collectively and was vested 
in the chief who distributed it among the people as they 
required it. It was possible to imprison a man for debt, 
and in every important town among the Yorubas there 

6 Ibid., page 400. 
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was a debtor’s prison, where the debtor was confined until 
the debt was paid. Murder, arson, and treason were 
punished by death. Theft was punished, for a first 
offense, by a fine and flogging. In the case, however, of 
cattle or sheep stealing, the guilty person was put to 
death. 


Labor.—Was the native African lazy or industrious? 
On this question Dr. Mungo Park testified: 


The Negroes in general and the Mandingos in particular 
are considered by the whites on the coast as an indolent 
and inactive people; I think without reason. The nature 
of the climate is indeed unfavorable to great exertion; but 
surely a people cannot justly be denominated habitually 
indolent whose wants are supplied, not by the spontaneous 
productions of nature, but by their own exertions. Few 
people work harder when the occasion requires than the 
Mandingos; but, not having many opportunities of turning 
to advantage the superfluous products of their labor, they 
are content with cultivating as much ground only as is 
necessary for their support.? 


In regard to the relation of climate to industry or indolence 
George W. Ellis writes of the ill effects on the native of 
the climate of the west coast as follows: 


Persons. coming from abroad find Africa very slow. They 
have determined to do many things. They criticize every- 
thing and everybody and ask why Africans do not move 
about briskly. After having been in Africa for years they 
find their plans do not materialize. In a little while they 
cease to criticize and later they take on the African movement. 
There is something in the climate that makes any kind of 
work extremely irksome. In West Africa the body loses its 
strength, the memory its retentiveness, and the will its 
energy. These are the effects observed upon persons re- 
maining in West Africa only for a short time, and they form 
a part of the experience of almost every person who has 
lived on the west coast.® 


Industrial achievements—Small wonder is it that people 
exposed to this enervating climatic influence for centuries 
should have been so little inclined to hustle and show en- 
terprise. The wonder is that in the face of this tremendous 
handicap they were able to produce as much as they did. 

1 Travels in the Interior of Africa, Park, Volume I, page 


419. : 
8 Negro Culture in West Africa, Ellis, page 35f., Neale Publishing Company. 
Used by permission. 
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For the natives of the west coast do appear to have con- 
siderable to their credit in the way of achievement. Doctor: 
Park noted during his travels among them that they wove 
their cloth, and that the loom on which it was woven was. 
made on the same principle as those in Europe at that same 
date. Among the Africans, however, the real artists were 
the manufacturers of leather and iron. Indeed, there are 
those who hold that the native Africans were the first to 
smelt iron. Among the products of their industrial skill 
are knives, swords, and spears, common and fancy snuff, 
war horns made from ivory, fur-covered bags for trinkets, 
fancy bags made of grass for carrying money, etc., looms 
for weaving cotton cloth, rope made of grass and other 
material, country hoes made from iron, chairs and beds 
made of bamboo, inks and dyes made from leaves and 
barks, musical instruments, and many other useful ar- 
ticles. The west-coast peoples are in the main, however, 
an agricultural group. They cultivate such products as 
cotton, rice, cassava, kaffir seed, corn, eddoes, pumpkins, 
okra, potatoes, oats, bananas, oranges, plantains, lemons, 
limes, ground peas, ginger, and coffee. 


Tue INFLUENCE OF RELIGION 


Students of the subject are agreed that the African’s 
greatest handicap is his religion. As Dr. W. S. Naylor 
comments : 


To be consistent with his perverted conceptions of religion 
the African cannot be other than he is. Brutality lies not. 
in himself but in his religion. . . . The pagan African 
is what he is because of his religion. Change his religion 
and you change the African.°® 


Fear—The African’s religion is one of fear. He 
imagines himself surrounded by an innumerable company 
of evil spirits seeking his injury and death. Sacrifices 
are offered to these spirits for the purpose of placating 
their wrath. Charms are worn about the body as a pro- 
tection against these evil spirits. The native fears his 
dead relatives. He believes that these shades can return 
and wreak vengeance upon their enemies. Witchcraft. 


® Daybreak in a Dark Continent, Naylor, page 101, copyrighted by the Missionary 
Education Movement, New York. Used by permission. 
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forms a very important element in the native’s religion. 
Tn this he is not unlike other primitive and many civilized 
peoples. The medicine man is also a very important 
personage. He represents himself as having communion 
with and controlling the ruling spirits. 

Fetishism—Dr. R. H. Nassau, who spent forty years 
in the French Congo and who has written perhaps the 
most comprehensive work yet published on fetishism 
among the west-coast peoples, asserts that while the Negro 
brought some good things to America, the evil thing he 
brought was his religion. Especially was this true of the 
Negro’s belief in the fetish. Fetishism flourished during 
the days of slavery and had its effect on whites as well 
as blacks. It was called by both of these groups “hoodoo” 
—more properly “vudu,” or “voodoo.” Survivals of it may 
still be seen in the superstitious practices of illiterate 
Negroes in parts of the far South. Some examples of 
these relics of African superstition are: the making of 
love charms to win desirable lovers, the belief that the 
hooting of a screech owl is a sign of death, regarding as 
an evil omen a black cat crossing the path ahead of one, 
and spitting in a cross mark when one has forgotten 
something and must turn back for it. 

Faith.—It is only fair to say that these superstitious 
notions and practices are rapidly being put aside and, 
in another generation, will doubtless be entirely a thing of 
the past. For the savage African they took the place 
of trust in a personal, loving God. As the Negro has 
come to know God as a loving heavenly Father, like all 
the other peoples who began by putting their trust in 
substitutes for the true God, he has turned away from 
the idols, whether of wood and stone or of superstitious 
practices, and has worshiped the true God—the God re- 
vealed by Jesus of Nazareth. 


Historic ParaLLELs 
Another interesting angle from which to view these 
primitive ancestors of the American Negro isin com- 
parison with other people of their own times or peoples 
on a level with their stage of development. The unbiased 
student is struck with the parallelisms between the native 
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African and other primitive peoples. This is especially 
true with respect to the Asiatics and the peoples of the 
lands bordering on the Mediterranean Sea, between whom 
and the Africans there seemed to be more in common than 
between the Africans and the peoples of central and 
western Europe. 

Polygamy.—T ake, for example, that ancient institution 
known as polygamy. It was by no means peculiar to the 

African people. It was quite common among the ancient 
Hebrews. Students of the Old Testament will remember 
such examples as Jacob, who, after rendering double 
service for his two wives, led both of them away from 
their ancestral home to his own country. His brother Esau 
was still better provided for in the matter of wives. 
_ David, Israel’s greatest king, was a polygamist—not to 
mention the exploits of his son Solomon. The ancient 
Greeks practiced concubinage as do the Chinese to-day. 
The institution of polygamy was the established order of 
_ life among most of the nations of antiquity. 

Marriage customs.—The African bridegroom was ex- 
pected to give presents to the members of the bride’s 
family. This custom, too, was paralleled among other 
ancients. Abraham, the father of the Hebrew race, sent 
presents to the family of his prospective daughter-in-law 
as well as to the maiden herself. Note further that in 
this instance the father and not the son made the choice, 
and finally the bride was taken to the home of the bride- 
groom whom she had never before seen. All these customs 
closely parallel those in vogue among the Africans. So 
also do those of the Chinese. 

Inferiority of women.—Most of the ancients accorded 
woman a quite inferior position. The Africans were no 
exception to the rule. Of the inferior position of women 
in China, Bishop Bashford says, “Women in China have 
always suffered from the teaching, by their religious 
books, of their inferiority to men.” 1° A description of 
“a, worthy woman” found in the book of Proverbs 
(31. 10ff.) bears a very striking resemblance to the re- 
ports that come to us that the African is willing to allow 


1° China: An Interpretation, Bashford, page 127, The Abingdon Press. Used 
by permission, 
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his wife or wives to do all the work of maintaining the 
household while “he sitteth among the elders of the land.” 

Rituals at naming of children—A remarkable parallel 
between the Africans and the Hebrews was the ceremony 
in connection with the naming of a child. In the case 
of the Africans the child was named seven or eight days 
after birth, and his head was shaved. Among the Yorubas 
circumcision was practiced. The occasion was observed 
as a religious ceremony.14 The Hebrews held the same 
kind of ceremony eight days after the birth of the child, 
named him, performed the act of circumcision, and ob- 
served certain religious rites in connection with the 
ceremony. The ancient Greeks had a similar ceremony 
on the seventh day; the Chinese one month after the 
birth of the child. 

Mourning and witchcraft.—Similar correspondence 
may be found in other customs. Most of the ancients in- 
dulged in loud lamentations on the occasion of a funeral 
and even went to the extent of hiring professional - 
mourners. This was a practice among the Hebrews as 
well as the Africans and is in vogue now among the 
Chinese. Nor were the Africans unique in the matter 
of some of the more objectionable features of their re- 
ligion. Witchcraft was prevalent among the early He- 
brews, and students of the colonial history of America 
will remember that witchcraft was a live issue among the 
colonists. Even the more reprehensible love charms pre- 
pared by the credulous native Africans had their counter- 
part in a similar practice on the part of the ancient 
Greeks, 


ConcLUsION 


All these historical facts would suggest that the ancestors 
of the American Negro were a primitive people—no 
better, no worse than any other people in a similar stage 
of development, with rites and customs which must be ad- 
mitted to be more or less typical of every racial group at 
some period in its evolution. Further, it is logical to con- 
clude that as other peoples have responded to the new light 
that has been streaming in from so many different quarters 

11 Travels in the Intertor of Africa, Park, Volume I, page 402. 
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during the past two thousand years, so will the African 
respond as full opportunity is given him to get the benefit 
of this light. 


QUESTIONS FoR Stupy anp Discussion 


1. Why is the native of West Africa inclined to be 
indolent ? 

2. What other illustrations can you give of the effect 
of climate on populations ? 

3. If religion has such an effect on people as is claimed 
in the text, what is to be said for our neglect? 

4. Can a religion in which fear plays a predominant 
part long survive? 

5. What forms of fetishism are practiced by white 
Americans to-day ? 

6. Is the West African’s attitude toward women pe- 
culiar to the race? 

7. In view of the ancestry of the American Negro what 
do you think of his progress in the comparatively short 
time he has been in this country? 


CHAPTER V 


THE NEGRO’S ECONOMIC CONTRIBUTION 
TO AMERICAN LIFE 


THE discovery of America by Columbus in 1492 may 
be said to have been the beginning of the modern era of 
commercial expansion and development on the part of 
European nations. One of the most vital necessities for 
this development was cheap labor. 


Earty Lasor Prosptems 


The early European explorers and colonizers ex- 
perimented at first with the natives of the new Americas 
as laborers. They soon found, however, that these natives 
were so disinclined to hard work and so physically weak 
that they could not endure the labor exactions of their — 
new conquerors. 

Desirability of non-Christian supply.—Another problem 
early presented itself to these pioneers in need of cheap 
labor. Due to the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church it had been ordained that natives who had accepted 
the Christian religion must be placed on the same footing 
as European Christians. Many natives took advantage 
of this opportunity to improve their economic status, and 
it soon became evident that a type of laborer must be 
found who could work for long hours in the heat of the 
tropics and, at the same time, for whom the technical 
protection of being a Christian could not be claimed. 
Just as in the latter half of the nineteenth century the 
whole of Europe turned to Africa for its great storehouse 
of raw materials, so at the close of the fifteenth century 
all eyes began to turn to Africa for the labor supply of 
the New World. 

African slave trade.—First the Portuguese, then the 
Spaniards, Dutch, French, and finally the English, all 
took their turns at leadership in the slave traffic, until 
millions of people had been brought from their African 
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homes to fell the trees, dig the stumps, cultivate the 
plantations, and do the drudgery of the New World. 
How many were brought will perhaps never be known. 
ae Dubois estimates the number to have been sixty 
million. 


Tur Economic CoNTRIBUTION OF SLAVERY 


From these facts it must be clear that the primary pur- 
pose of bringing the Negro to America was economic. 
His labor was needed for the development of the new 
country. And whatever may have been the Negro’s con- 
tribution along other lines, there can be no reasonable 
gainsaying of his tremendous economic contribution. Dr. 
C. M. Melden, president of New Orleans College, testifies 
to the Negro’s part in the development of the South in 
antebellum days: 

Before the Civil War his [the Negro’s] labor was the 
foundation of wealth in the South. Its semifeudal civilization 
could not have existed without the patient, silent toiler on 


the great plantations. If cotton was king, its domain rested 
upon the swarthy shoulders of this black Atlas.” 


The view of the slaveholder—We hear considerable 
in these days about the “economic failure of slavery.” 
As judged by our more scientific standards this estimate 
is doubtless true, but there is ample evidence that rel- 
atively few slave owners held this view of the situation. 
On the contrary, most of them seem to have believed that 
the emancipation of the slave on any terms whatsoever 
would spell economic disaster to the South. A book by 
Dr. E. N. Elliott, president of Planters College in 
Mississippi, published in 1860, throws light on this as- 
pect of the attitude of the defenders of the slavery system. 
Said Doctor Elliott: 

Slavery is not an isolated system but is so mingled with 
the business of the world that it derives facilities from the 
most innocent transactions. Capital and labor in Europe and 
America are largely employed in the manufacture of cotton. 


These goods, to a great extent, may be seen freighting every 
vessel from Christian nations that traverses the seas of the 
1 The Negro, Dubois, page 155, Henry Holt and Compan 


y- 
2 From Slave to Citizen, Melden, page 200. Copyright 1921. Used by per- 
mission of The Methodist Book Concern. 
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globe and filling the warehouses and shelves of the merchants 
over two thirds of the world. By the industry, skill, and 
enterprise employed in the manufacture of cotton mankind 
are better clothed; their comfort better promoted, general 
interest more highly stimulated, commerce more widely ex- 
tended, and civilization more rapidly advanced than in any 
preceding age.® : 


Doctor Elliott thinks that it is indisputable that the 
producers of cotton are adding distinctly to the happiness 
of mankind. He would have his readers, however, 
appreciate certain fundamental facts in connection with 
the continued prosperity of humanity along the lines he 
has indicated : 


But turn to the source whence the raw cotton, the basis 
of these operations, is obtained and observe the aspect of 
things in that direction. When the statistics on the subject 
are examined, it appears that nine tenths of the cotton con- 
sumed in the Christian world igs the product of the slave 
labor of the United States. It is this monopoly that has given 
to slavery its commercial value; and while this monopoly is 


retained, the institution will continue to extend itself wher- 


ever it can find room to spread. He who looks for any other 
result must expect the nations which for centuries have waged 
war to extend their commerce will now abandon that means 
of aggrandizement and bankrupt themselves to force the 
abolition of American slavery.‘ 


Crop statistics—In support of his contention as to the 
value of slave labor Doctor Elliott quotes elaborate statistics, 
The amount of cotton exported had grown from 138,000 
pounds in 1780 to 1,111,570,370 pounds in 1853, besides 
300,000,000 pounds consumed at home. He claims that 
the United States is further indebted to slave labor in 
the following particulars: In 1853 out of a total tobacco 
crop (in the United States) valued at $19,975,000 slave 
labor produced this commodity to the value of $16,787,000. 
This same labor produced rice to the amount of $7,092,- 
000; home-grown sugar and molasses, $34,779,000. 
Doctor Elliott estimates the total indebtedness of the 
United States to slavery, foreign and domestic, for the 
four commodities of coffee (which was produced by 
foreign slave labor in Brazil), tobacco, sugar, and molasses 


2 Cotton Is King, Elliott, page 55. 
4 Tiid., page 56. 
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as amounting to $82,607,000 for the one year 1853. Add- 
ing to that the $109,456,404 received from the raw cotton 
exported to Europe during the year 1853, and $79,578,- 
240, the value of the cotton fabrics used by Americans 
during that year, we arrive at the enormous sum of 
$271,641,644, which represents the economic value of 
slavery in these five major commodities. To this must 
be added the freedom from manual labor and the opportu- 
nity for study and the pursuits of culture afforded to the 
whites. Small wonder then that the slave owners, as a 
group, regarded the slave as an economic asset rather 
than a liability! 

The Negro artisan.—In further proof of the economic 
efficiency of the antebellum Negro note this testimony 
from a stationary engineer who learned his trade from a 
slave mechanic: 

During the days of slavery the Negro mechanic was a 
man of importance. He was a most valuable slave to his 
master. He would always sell for from two to three times 
as much in the market as the unskilled slave man. When 
a fine Negro mechanic was to be sold at public auction or 
private sale, the wealthy slave owners would vie with each 
other for the prize and run the bidding often into high 
figures. 

The slave owners early saw the aptitude of the Negro to 
learn handicraft and, fully appreciating what vast impor- 
tance and value this would be to them, selected their brightest 
young slave men and had them taught in the different kinds 
of trade. Hence, on every large plantation you could find 
the Negro carpenter, blacksmith, brick- and stonemason. .. . 

One only needs to go down South and examine hundreds 
of old Southern mansions and splendid old church edifices, 
still intact, to be convinced of the fact of the cleverness of 
the Negro artisan, who constructed nine tenths of them; 
and many of them still provoke the admiration of all who 
see them and are not to be despised by the men of our day.® 


In wartime.—The Negro’s contribution to the economic 
life of the South during the Civil War is an open book 
known and read of all men. While his masters were at 
the front fighting to keep him in bondage, the Negro 
raised the crops and in many cases manufactured the 
munitions of war that made it possible to keep Southern 


5 The Negro Artisan: Atlanta University Studies, Number 7, page 16. 
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armies in the field. His labor also sustained the wives 
and children of the Southland while their men-folk battled 
for the cause of the Confederacy. 


Economic Progress Since tHE Crvin War 


What of the Negro since emancipation? Hag he been 
the economic failure that many of the proponents of 
slavery predicted? Is he the drone in the economic bee- 
hive that his critics have sometimes claimed ? According 
to Doctor Melden: 

Since emancipation the Negro has been a willing and 
cheerful worker. He has been an important factor in the 
rehabilitation of the South. He furnishes the best labor 
available in this section. Without him its industries would 
be paralyzed. Employers recognize this and, in the presence 
of his threatened migration to the North, confess their de- 
pendence upon him. Contrary to the opinion assiduously 
circulated by slanderers of the race, he is not a loafer. 
Indolent, shiftless, vagrant Negroes there are, but they are 
in the minority. It is doubtful if this class constitutes any 
larger proportion of this people than any other. ... = 

These millions of dusky workers are distributed among a 
great variety of pursuits, all the way from the coarsest 
manual toil to professions requiring the finest technical skill; 
from menial positions to offices demanding great executive 
and administrative ability.* 


Negro farming.—From the United States Census, 
1910, Bulletin 129, we learn that seventy-one per cent 
of the Negro population over ten years of age were gain- 
fully employed. Fourteen per cent of all farms in the 
country were operated by Negroes, although they constitute 
only about ten per cent of the population. The total 
acreage of farm property operated by Negroes in 1910 
was 42,279,510. The total value of this farm property 
was $1,141,792,526. In 1900 the value of their farm 
property was $499,941,234—an increase of 128 per cent 
for the ten years. 

The Negro laborer—But, as Doctor Melden again re- 
minds us: 

Not on the farm alone has the Negro laborer been active; 
his strong arm has helped to build our cities and level our 


8 From Slave to Citizen, Melden, page 201f., copyright 1921. Used by permission 
of The Methodist Book Concern. 
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forests, has bridged our streams and tunneled our mountains, 
has laid our railroads and graded our highways, has mined 
our coal and iron and manned our forges, has digged our 
canals, quarried our marble and granite, sawed our lumber, 
and in numerous ways assisted the development of our 
material civilization.’ } 


During THE WoritD War 


In industry.—One of the greatest opportunities given 
the Negro to prove his economic worth to the nation was 
afforded in the World War. At the beginning of the 
war most of the laborers in the great industrial centers 
of the country, being nationals of the countries engaged 
on one side or the other, were called home to take up the 
colors for their several countries. For a time there was 
considerable apprehension as to how the places of these 
workmen would be filled. The great captains of industry 
decided to experiment with the Negro, with the result 
that practically all the basic industries in the large centers 
of the country used, to great advantage, Negro workmen 
during the war, and the practice has continued to a con- 
siderable extent since the war. 

In shipbuilding —One of the most flourishing of the 
wartime industries was that of shipbuilding, to offset the 
losses from the German submarines. Here Negro labor 
was very much in evidence. Negroes participated in forty- 
six of the fifty-five separate shipbuilding occupations 
listed during the war, and of the 38,723 Negroes then 
employed in the eight principal shipyard districts 8,835 
were skilled workmen. Some of these Negro workmen 
made remarkable records in the speed with which they did 
the tasks assigned to them. A striking instance of this 
was the pile-driving record of Edward Burrell. Burrell, 
with his Negro crew of eleven men, drove 220 sixty-five- 
foot piles in nine hours and five minutes, and a good part 
of the time the crew worked in the rain. The record 
prior to this was 165 piles in nine hours. Another record 
breaker was the feat of a gang of Negro riveters in the 
Bethlehem Steel Plant at Sparrows Point, Maryland. 
A Negro—Charles Knight—drove 4,875 three-quarter- 


1 Ibid., op. cit., page 203. 
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inch rivets in a nine-hour day. The highest record pre- 
vious to this time was 4,442.8 


Necro Lasor To-DAyY 


These men were working under special conditions and 
under the emotional spur of patriotism and publicity. 
What of the efficiency of the average Negro laborer, 
especially in the great industrial centers? 

Satisfactory to employers—In the report of the 
Chicago Commission on Race Relations this matter is 
gone into in a fairly comprehensive manner and with in- 
teresting results. In answer to the question “Has your 
Negro labor proved satisfactory?’ 137 answers were re- 
ceived. Of these 118 employers of Negro labor replied 
in the affirmative, while 19 answered in the negative. 
Comparing the efficiency of the Negro workman with that 
of the white, 71 employers asserted that Negro labor was 
just as efficient as white labor; 20 employers regarded 
the Negro as less efficient. Some statements about the ~ 
Negro workmen were as follows: “Our star molder in 
the foundry is a Negro who has been with us twenty 
years.” “Our best truck driver is a Negro who has been 
with us about eighteen years.” “About the best grinder 
we have in one department is a colored man.” From 
the stockyards came the following: “Negroes make skilled 
workmen. They are among the best of what are known as 
‘knife men’ we have.” 

Comparison with white workers—In answer to the 
question “Does the Negro require more supervision than 
the white worker in order to secure equally good results ?” 
92 employers expressed an opinion. Sixty-three thought 
the Negro did not require more supervision, while 29 
were of the opinion that he did. With reference to 
regularity in his work 5% expressed the view that “ab- 
senteeism among colored workers was no greater than 
among white workers”; 36 employers expressed the 
opposite opinion. The members of the commission con- 
cluded their report on this item in the following words: 
“Despite occasional statements that the Negro is slow or 


8 The Negro at Work During the World War and During Reconstruction 2, 
58-63, published by the United States Department of Labor. beat 
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shiftless, the volume of evidence before the commission 
shows that Negroes are satisfactory employees and compare 
favorably with other racial groups.”® 


Nzaro WoMEN WORKERS 


Not only have the Negro men proved to be efficient 
workers, but Negro women also. One can appreciate how 
important this is to the economic life of the country 
when one realizes that a far larger proportion of Negro 
than of white women are gainfully employed. 

A survey of the Negro women of Nashville, Tennessee, 
showed that forty-seven per cent of all Negro women be- 
tween fifteen and forty-five years of age were working away 
from their homes. A similar study made by Miss Ruth Reed 
in Gainesville, Georgia, 1920, showed that forty-six per cent 
of the Negro women worked away from home.” 


Most of the workers referred to above were in domestic 
service. The fact that they are employed in such large 
numbers and that the practice of employing them is of 
such long standing suggests that they must be regarded 
by their employers as satisfactory workers. 

Comparison of Negro with white women in industry.— 
In recent years Negro women have entered the “in- 
dustrial” occupations. In a total of 27 manufacturing 
establishments, such as “tanneries, iron and_ steel, 
slaughtering and packing, box making, needle trades, 
etc.,” Negro women employees numbered 1,295. Out of 
a total number of 37,070 employees, 7,594 were Negroes. 
Of 23 nonmanufacturing establishments, such as hotels, 
laundries, mail-order houses, etc., 2,112 Negro women 
were employed out of a total of 2,937 Negro workers. 
The superintendent of an establishment manufacturing 
spring cushions, where 250 Negro women were employed, 
said concerning their workers, “We could take our best 
white girl and our best colored girl, and they earn about 
the same amount of money on piece work rates in the same 
number of hours.” The superintendent of a wholesale 
millinery establishment reported that although a long 

9 The Negro in Chicago, pages 372-78, University of Chicago Press. 


10 The Negro From Africa to America, Weatherford, page 256, George H. Doran 
Company. Used by permission. 
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period of training is necessary to become a trained mill- 
iner (four years for hand sewers, eight years for machine 
operators), “Negro women were keen to learn the trade 
and willing to accept the low wages paid to beginners.” 
The report of the Commission on Race Relations continues: 
Of the forty-seven Negro women employed on the day of 
the investigators’ visit thirty-three received less than twelve 
dollars a week, and forty-two received less than fifteen 
dollars a week. These women were all employed as hand 
sewers, and in the opinion of the superintendent they had 
done just as well as the whites. They learn as quickly and 
are as persevering and in every respect equal to the | 
whites as far as their work is concerned. We are absolutely 
satisfied with their work™ 


NEGROES IN BusINEss 


But it is in the business world that Negroes have 
achieved the largest economic success. In 1866 there 
were 2,100 business establishments among Negroes; in 
1922, 60,000. 

The list of business concerns includes almost every type of 
legitimate business pursued in this country. Twenty-nine 
types of business, such as banking, insurance, drug stores, 
undertakers, grocers, etc., employ 38,210 workers, and the 


amount of business done runs into many hundreds of millions 
of dollars.” 


In 1900 there were only four Negro banks in the country; 
in 1922 there were seventy-two of these banks with a 
total capital of $6,250,000 and with resources of $20,000,- 
000. These banks are doing an annual business of about 
$100,000,000. One of the most flourishing lines of busi- 
ness among Negroes is that of insurance. It is estimated 
that the resources of Negro insurance companies are as fol- 
lows: “In assets, $6,500,000; in income, $9,000,000; in 
disbursements, $8,500,000; in annual amount of insurance 
written, $75,000,000; value of policies in force, $100,- 
000,000,718 
ConcLusion 


When one realizes that the Negro in fifty-six years 


tt The Negro in Chicago, page 383, University of Chicago Press. 
2 The Negro From Africa to America, Weatherford, 262, George H. Doran 


pany. 
1 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 342. 
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(1866-1922) has come into possession of 650,000 homes, 
operates 1,000,000 farms, conducts 60,000 businesses, and 
has accumulated about $1,500,000,000,!* it is evident that 
the Negro is not a drag on society, living upon the efforts 
of others, but is increasingly doing his share in advancing 
the economic life of the country. 


QUESTIONS FOR Stupy AND Discussion 


1. Do Doctor Elliott’s arguments apply to the economic 
value of slavery or to that of Negro labor? 

2. Are the achievements of the Negroes of the recent 
northward migration representative of average ability in 
the race or an exception to the economic inefficiency of the 
majority ? 

3. What experience have you had with the economic pro- 
duct of the Negro? 

4. Why are so large a proportion of Negro women em- 
oo What is the relative influence of (a) the shift- 
essness of Negro men; (b) the low wages paid Negro 
men, either skilled or unskilled; (c) the place of women 
revealed in Chapter IV? 

5. What types of work are still closed to Negroes? 
Why? Should this be so? 

6. Discuss the northward migration of Negro labor 
in relation to the economic factors involved in the remark 
of a Southern man that “other laborers can work in 
steel mills, but the Negro is the only one who can pick 
cotton.” 


™ Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 37. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE SOCIAL CONTRIBUTION OF THE NEGRO 
TO AMERICAN LIFE 


In his book Races and Immigrants in America, Pro- 
fessor John R. Commons of the University of Wisconsin 
names three requisites for entrance into American 
citizenship: intelligence, manliness, cooperation. “If 
they are lacking, democracy is futile.” This is another 
way of saying that these are the fundamental principles 
in the American character, and every racial group that 
essays to become American must prove that it has these 
qualities to a marked degree. Judged by these standards, 
have Negroes earned the right to be called Americans? 


Nzrcro CooPERATIVENESS 


Let us consider in the reverse order these three requisites. 
Few people realize how fully and completely the Negro 
has been cooperating in the development of the American 
idea during the past four centuries and how large a 
contribution he has made to that idea. 

Pioneer explorers—The Negro has been an important 
factor in developing the New World since shortly after its 
discovery by Columbus. Indeed, a Negro—Pietro Alonzo 
—is said to have accompanied Columbus on at least two 
of his voyages to America, and some authorities say he 
was a pilot of the ship Nina, of the fleet of Columbus in 
the discovery of America.’ Practically all of the explorers 
of the Western Hemisphere were accompanied by Negroes. 
We have reliable authority for the fact that thirty Negroes 
accompanied Balboa. They helped in building the first 
ship constructed on the Pacific Coast. Three hundred 
Negro slaves were in the expedition of Cortes in his 
conquest of Mexico. Menéndez had a company of trained 
Negro artisans and agriculturists from Spain when he 
founded Saint Augustine in 1565.2 


1 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 123. 
2Tbid., page 124. 
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A resourceful discoverer.—One of the most interesting 
accounts of a Negro explorer is that told of Estevanico, a 
member of De Navaez’s expedition to Florida. The ex- 
pedition was unsuccessful. The survivors were wrecked 
on the coast of what is now Texas and were captured by 
the Indians. Finally only four men were left. One of 
them was Hstevanico. For eight years he, with two other 
companions, wandered over the plains of Texas and 
Mexico until they arrived at Mexico City. Thus they were 
the first to make the overland trip from Florida to Mexico. 
In 1539 Estevanico left the City of Mexico as a guide to 
an exploring party in search of the famed cities of the 
Pueblo Indians to the north. In the course of his journey 
he discovered Arizona and New Mexico. He was the 
first member of an alien race to visit the Pueblos of New 
Mexico. He was killed by the Indians at Cibola.3 

Possible prehistoric contacts——There are interesting 
conjectures that Negro contact with North America be- 
gan earlier than the time of Columbus. Professor Leo 
Weiner, in three volumes entitled Africa and the Dis- 
covery of America, has set forth some interesting theories 
touching possible contributions of African peoples to 
America prior to its discovery by Columbus. According 
to his view the sweet potato, the yam, the peanut, and the 
manioc were introduced into the Americas by voyagers 
from the coast of Guinea prior to the coming of Columbus.4 
The cultivation of tobacco and its use by smoking were 
also taught the Indians by Africans.5 He adduces further 
evidence purporting to show that many of the religious 
practices, rites, and ceremonies of the American Indians 
came from Africa. If these theories of Professor Weiner 
are ultimately substantiated, it may easily be seen what a 
tremendous influence the African has exercised on the 
social customs of America. 

Pioneer settlers.—In the settlement of the great western 
empire the pioneering qualities of the Negro were often 
much in evidence. “There was a black man with Lewis 


3 Tbid., page 124. : 

4 Africa and the Discovery of America, Weiner, Volume I, page 267f., Innes and 
Sons, Philadelphia. 

5 Ibid., Volume I, page 191; Volume II, pages 99-179. 
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and Clark in 1804. Jacob Dodson, a free Negro of 
Washington, volunteered to accompany Fremont in his 
California expedition of 1843.76 Many Negroes were 
among the early settlers of California. 

A notable explorer—The most noted Negro explorer 
is Matthew A. Henson, who accompanied Commander 
Peary in his expedition to the North Pole. Henson made 
eight trips to the Arctic regions and was the only civilized 
person with Peary at the time of his famous dash to the 
pole. Commander Peary has said concerning Henson’s 
services; 

Matthew A. Henson, my Negro assistant, has been with 
me in one capacity or another since my second trip to 
Nicaragua in 1887. I have taken him on each of my farthest 
sledge trips. This position I have given him primarily 
because of his adaptability and fitness for the work, and 
secondly on account of his loyalty. He is a better dog 
driver and can handle a sledge better than any man living 
except some of the HEsquimo hunters themselves.’ 


Necro Courage AND Patriotic Loyatty 


Professor Commons gives as the second requisite for 
membership in a democracy, manliness. In the past man- 
liness has frequently been interpreted to mean a willing- 
ness to fight, and—if need be—to die for one’s country. 
Even by this inadequate and partially false standard, 
no racial group in the country has shown more loyalty 
than has the Negro. He has taken part in all the wars of 
the nation and has always served -with distinction. Dr. 
George E. Haynes has well expressed this quality in the 
following words: 


If anyone doubts the devotion to country and the love 
of liberty of the Negro he has only to spend a few hours in 
searching the records of American history to be convinced 
that his doubts are ill founded, and that these people, although 
denied the full boon themselves, have given themselves in 
full measure for the justice and liberty which America 
promises to all who seek her shores.® 


6 The Gift of Black Folk, Dubois, page 49, The Stratford Company, Boston. 
Used by permission. 
_’ From the Introduction to A Negro Explorer at the North Pole, Henson, copy- 
Tight, 1912, by Frederick A. Stokes Company. Used by permission. 

§ From The Trend of the Races, Haynes, page 99; copyright by Council of Women 
for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement. Used by permission. 
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In the Revolution.—It is estimated that four thousand 
Negroes served in the American armies during the 
Revolutionary War. It was a Negro who actually began 
that war. A runaway slave by the name of Crispus Attucks 
led a mob against the British soldiers in what has come 
down to us as the Boston massacre. Concerning this event 
Daniel Webster said in his great Bunker Hill oration, years 
afterward, “From that moment we may date the severance 
of the British Empire.”® An imposing monument now 
stands on Boston Common in memory of the five men who 
fell in that engagement, and the name of Crispus Attucks 
heads the list. Other Negroes, like Peter Salem and 
Solomon Poor, distinguished themselves in the fight for 
American independence. 

In 1812.—Negroes were prominent also in the war of 
1812. They served in both the army and the navy. It was 
at the battle of New Orleans, however, that Negro soldiers 
were most in evidence. In this battle there were 3,200 
white and 430 Negro soldiers. The Negro soldiers fought 
with such distinction that General Jackson, who had ob- 
served them closely, after the battle addressed them as 
follows: 

To the men of color—soldiers! From the shores of Mobile 
I called you to arms. I invited you to share in the perils 
and to divide the glory of your white countrymen. I expected 
much from you; for I was not uninformed of those qualities 
which must render you so formidable to an invading foe. I 
knew that you could endure hunger and thirst and all the 
hardships of war. I knew that you loved the land of your 
nativity and that, like ourselves, you had to defend all that 
is dear to man. But you surpass my hopes. I have found 
in you, united to these qualities, that noble enthusiasm which 
impels to great deeds.” 


In the Civil War.—The Negro’s record in the Civil War 
is well known. Nearly 200,000 Negro soldiers were en- 
rolled in the Federal armies, and thousands of slaves served 
as noncombatants on the Confederate side. One of the 
finest testimonials to the contribution made by the Negro 
toward the preservation of the Union is the inscription 


9 The Gift of Black Folk, Dubois, page 86, Stratford Company, Boston. 
10 Niles Sle Volume 7, pages 345-56; quoted in The Gift of Black Folk, 


Dubois, page 998. 
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on the Robert Gould Shaw monument at the head of 
Boston Common. Colonel Shaw, a scion of an aristocratic 
New England family, was the leader of a regiment of 
Negro soldiers during the war. This regiment, along with 
all the military units of color, was the butt of a good deal 
of ridicule on account of its racial identity, but during the 
course of the war it greatly distinguished itself by its 
daring. The conduct of these men at Fort Wagner was 
especially praiseworthy. Doctor Brawley writes in- 
formingly of this expoit: 

The fifty-fourth Massachusetts, commanded by Robert Gould 
Shaw, was conspicuous in the attempt to take Fort Wagner, 
on Morris Island near Charleston, July 18, 1863. The 
regiment had marched two days and two nights through 
swamp and drenching rain in order to be in time for the 
assault. In the engagement nearly all the officers of the 
regiment were killed, among them Colonel Shaw. The 
picturesque deed was that of Sergeant William H. Carney, 
who seized the regiment’s colors from the hands of a falling 
comrade, planted the fiag on the works, and said, when borne 
bleeding and mangled from the field, “Boys, the old flag never ~ 
touched the ground.’ 


The inscription on the Shaw monument pays the fol- 
lowing tribute to the Negro soldiers who served with 
such distinction during the Civil War: 

Volunteered when disaster clouded the Union cause. .. . 
Served without pay for eighteen months till given that of 
white troops. . .- . Faced threatened enslavement if 
captured. . . . Were brave in action. . . . Patient under 
dangerous and heavy labors, and cheerful amid hardships 
and privations. 


In the Spanish-American War.—Here also Negro 
soldiers played a conspicuous part—a fact to which 
Colonel Theodore Roosevelt and his Rough Riders bore 
eloquent testimony. 

During the World War.—Not only Negro soldiers but 
Negro citizens generally vied with the most patriotic 
white citizens in demonstrating their loyalty to the 
country. Provost-Marshal Crowder, in his report for 
1918, made the following mention of the Negro’s attitude 
toward the draft: 


11 Social History of the American Negro, Brawley, page 257f., Macmillan Coms= 
pany. Used by permission. 
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One of the brightest chapters in the whole history of the 
war is the Negro’s eager acceptance of the draft and _ his. 
willingness to fight. His only resentment was due to the 
limited extent to which he was allowed to join and participate 
in combatant, or fighting, units. The number of colored 
draftees accepted for military duty and the comparatively 
small number of them claiming exemptions, as compared 
with the total number of white and colored men called and 
drafted, present an interesting study and reflect much credit. 
upon this racial group.“ 


Bravery in action—Nearly four hundred thousand 
Negroes were mobilized for service during the World 
War. Two hundred thousand of these saw service in 
France. Forty-two thousand were combatant troops,. 
and one thousand four hundred were commissioned 
officers in the United States Army. That Negro soldiers. 
were a credit to the American Expeditionary Forces may 
be seen from the following facts: Four Negro regiments: 
(the 369th, 370th, 371st, and 372nd) were awarded the: 
Croix de Guerre for heroism in action. Thirty of the 
Negro officers in the 370th, which, with the exception of 
the Colonel, were officered entirely by Negroes, received 
medals of honor for distinguished bravery. A total of 
60 Negro officers and 350 noncommissioned officers and 
privates of the Negro American soldiers were awarded 
medals of honor for bravery in action. 

A French tribute—On December 15, 1918, on the 
occasion of the 371st and 372nd Infantries leaving the 
157th Division of the French Army, with which they 
had served with distinction, to rejoin the American 
Army, General Goybet, the commander of the 157th 
Division, wrote as follows: 


It is not without profound emotion that I come in the 
name of the 157th Division Infantry and in my own personal 
name to say farewell to our valorous comrades of battle. 
During seven months we have lived as brothers in arms, shar- 
ing the same works, the same fatigues, the same dangers. 
Side by side we have participated in the great Champagne 
battle, which was crowned with a glorious success. 

The 157th Division Infantry will never forget the irresistible 
dash, the heroic push, of the colored American regiments on 
the Cretedes Observatoires and in the plains of Monthois. 
The most formidable defenses, the best-organized machine- 


. 1 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 189. 
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gun nests, the most smashing artillery barage, could not stop 
them. These élite regiments crossed all of it with a superb 
disdain of death; and, thanks to their devotion, the Red 
Hand Division. during nine days of hard struggle always 
held the lead in the historic advance of the Fourth Army.* 


An American tribute—Doctor Haynes has aptly and 
accurately summed up the Negro’s contribution to 
America in times of war in the following words: 


The Negro has been a man of peace; but whenever the 
issue of democracy has forced its devotees to battle and to 
death, he has not hesitated to offer himself and all he pos- 
sesses. These services in agriculture, in industry, in volunteer 
relief, the giving of their names for loans and of themselves 
for duty even unto death, show the feelings, the aiti- 
tudes, and the habits of action toward their country and 
their flag of the first generation of freedom. They have 
caught and are bearing on the torch from the hands of those 
of the past. Thousands of them have shown the greatest 
love one human being can show another in laying down their 
lives like other Americans. Theirs is a challenge to other 
Americans to dedicate themselves to the principles of Jesus 
that are essentially those of democracy.* 


Necro IpEALISM—LIBERTY AND DEMOCRACY 


Surely these words, with the praiseworthy deeds of 
which they speak, are a sufficient testimony to both the 
manliness and the cooperative disposition of the Ameri- 
can Negro. But manliness is manifested not so much by 
loyalty and courage in time of war as by steadfast loyalty 
to ideals. One of the most significant contributions made 
by the Negro to American life has been the way in which 
his presence in this country has helped in the development 
of the American idea of democracy. 

Sacrificed to liberate white slaves—The Pilgrim 
Fathers came to these shores in order that they might 
have religious and political liberty. It was a movement of 
a number of Europe’s middle and lower classes to a new 
clime in order that they might improve their economic 
and social status, as well as serve God according to the 


18 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 193. ; 

4 From The Trend of the Races, by George E. Haynes, 135. Copyright by 
Council of Women for Home Missions and Missionary Education Movement. 
Used by permission. 
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dictates of their conscience. But there was grave danger 
that Old World class distinctions would be continued in 
the New World, the only difference being a change of 
environment and the domination of new masters. The 
system of the white indentured servant looked in this 
direction and would doubtless have been continued in- 
definitely had it not been for the presence of the Negro 
slave. ‘The presence of the slave of different hue made 
possible the liberation of the white serf. 

A challenge to conscience—It did much more. It 
caused uneasy consciences in the breasts of the leaders 
of the recently established American Republic. This 
was especially true after the Revolutionary War, 
in which Negroes had fought so bravely. Benjamin 
Franklin, James Otis, and Patrick Henry were a 
unit in the view that slavery was “repugnant to 
the first impression of right and wrong.” Thomas 
Jefferson was more positive in his conviction of 
the injustice of slavery. That clear-visioned statesman 
of the young republic wrote in his Notes on Virginia: 

The whole commerce between master and slave is a per- 


petual exercise of the most boisterous passions; the most 
unremitting despotism on the one part, and degrading sub- 


mission on the other. . . . The man must be a prodigy who 
can retain his manners and morals undepraved by such 
circumstances. . . .I tremble for my country when I re 


flect that God is just; that his justice cannot sleep forever; 
that, considering numbers, nature, and natural means only, 
a revolution of the wheel of fortune, an exchange of situation, 
is among possible events; that it may become possible by 
supernatural interference! The Almighty has no attribute 
which can take side with us in this contest. 


This attitude on the part of the leaders of the American 
Revolution was the beginning of that remarkable move- 
ment in America which later became known as the 
abolition movement. It finally ended not only in the 
freedom of the Negro slaves but in bestowing upon them 
citizenship in the world’s greatest experiment in de- 
mocracy, thus going a long way toward making that ex- 
periment in democracy worthy of the name. In an 


% Quoted in Social History of the American Negro Brawley, page 50. Reprinted 
by permission of the Macmillan Company. 
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eloquent passage Doctor Dubois writes of the part played 
by the Negro in America’s dream of democracy: 

Dramatically the Negro is the central thread of American 
history. The whole story turns on him whether we think 
of the dark and flying slave ship in the sixteenth century, 
the expanding plantations of the seventeenth, the swelling 
commerce of the eighteenth, or the fight for freedom in the 
nineteenth. It was the black man that raised a vision of 
democracy in America such as neither Americans nor Euro- 
peans conceived in the eighteenth century and such as they 
have not even accepted in the twentieth century; and yet a 
conception which every clear-sighted man knows as true and 
inevitable.* 


Necro Loyautty To AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS 


The three institutions which are thought of by in- 
telligent Americans as the safeguards of their civilization 
are the home, the church, and the school. He who would 
really enter into the American ideal must make his con- 
tribution here. “A nation is as safe as its homes are pure. 
‘The family is the social unit.” 

The Negro home.—It is to the credit of the Negro that 
in the brief period since his emancipation he has built 
and now maintains 650,000 homes (1922 figures). Doctor 
Melden, president of the New Orleans College, says of 
the character of these homes: 

Everybody who takes the pains to find out the truth knows 
‘that there are thousands of Negro homes where the family 
life is as sweet and pure as among any people on earth; 
where the religion of Christ inspires love and trust; where 
books, pictures, music, and other marks of culture abound, 


From these homes go forth blessed and elevating influences 
to safeguard the life of the nation.” 


The Negro church.—The American people have always 
cherished the Christian Church. The occasion, if not 
the fundamental cause, for the coming of the Puritans 
to America was the desire for religious freedom. In the 
early days the church was almost the only organization 
among the colonists. To say that the church has been 

16 The Gift of Black Folk, Dubois, page 135f., Stratford Company, Boston. 


7 From From Slave to Citizen, by Charles M. Melden, page 207. Copyright 
1921. Used by permission of The Methodist Book Concern. " ; 
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the moral stabilizer of the nation during its history is 
to state a fact that few will question. Most of the great 
social and moral reforms in this country have received 
their most active support and often their inspiration from 
the Christian churches of America. No racial group in 
the country has accepted so enthusiastically the leading 
of the church as has the Negro. It is sometimes claimed 
that he has put undue emphasis on the emotional side of 
his religion, but the fact is that the church is far and 
away the most influential organization among Negroes 
and is an exceedingly important factor to be reckoned with 
in any attempt to set forth Negro life in this country. 
According to data on Negro churches furnished by the 
Census Bureau and by reports direct from the denomina- 
tions there are in the United States 45,000 churches, 
4,800,000 communicants, 46,000 Sunday schools, and 
2,250,000 Sunday-school pupils. The value of church 
property in the hands of Negroes according to these re- 
ports is $87,208,377.18 

Religious leadership——Not only has the religious life 
of Negroes been strengthened by their adherence to the 
Christian Church, but in some instances they have fur- 
nished the leadership for distinct advances of the Christian 
enterprise among all the people. Notable illustrations of 
such leadership are to be had in the case of “Harry 
Hoosier” and John Stewart from among the Methodist 
group. “Black Harry,” as he was called, was the servant 
and traveling companion of Bishop Francis Asbury and 
was thought by many competent critics of that day to 
be the “greatest orator in America at that time.” John 
Stewart, a Negro, was “the founder of mission work in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church.” In 1819 he began 
to preach to the Indians at Upper Sandusky, Ohio. This 
was the beginning of mission work by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. 


Reticion TRANSFORMING Rack CHARACTER 


The most significant thing about the Negro and the 
Christian Church, however, has not been the large num- 


18 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 201. 
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bers of Negroes who have accepted membership in the 
church but the effect of the ideals of the Christian Church, 
as set forth in the New Testament, upon the character and 
outlook of Negroes. In a previous chapter we asserted 
that the pagan African is what he is largely because of 
his religion. If his religion were changed, the man him- 
self would be changed. This has had remarkable proof 
in the experience of the Negro in this country. The re- 
ligion he brought from Africa was one of fear and super- 
stition. The great value of the Christian religion has 
been to help rid him of these misconceptions and have 
him accept as his guiding principle the Christian ideal of 
life. 


Hope and spiritual culture—lIt was the Christian re- 
ligion more tham any other one thing that made it 
possible for the Negro to live through the experience of 
two hundred and fifty years of physical slavery, as he did, 
and come out without being embittered against those who 
enslaved him. And what was it that Christianity really 
gave the Negro which enabled him with such equanimity 
to live through this dire period of his history? It did 
for him what the religion of the Jews did for them— 
helped him see beyond his outward circumstances spiritual 
realities, and interpret his external experiences in terms 
of hope rather than despair. It is this note that runs 
all through the Negro spirituals—the note of hope, the 
conviction of ultimate victory over his external cir- 
cumstances, either here or in the life beyond. The fun- 
damental difference between the genuine N egro spirituals 
and the picturesque interpretations of slave life given by 
Stephen Foster and others is the difference in the outlook 
of the two. According to Foster the slave’s future was 
exceedingly dark; his burden would “never be light.” 
The slave, on the other hand, because of the spiritual 
illumination given him by Christianity, was confident 
that he “would overcome some day.” Further, the Chris- 
tian religion has changed the great majority of Negroes 
in this country from a savage, superstitious, fetish- 
worshiping race to a law-abiding, home-building, God- 
fearing group of American citizens, who are rapidly 
measuring up to the most exacting demands, not only of 
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American citizenship, but of citizenship in the kingdom 
of Jesus Christ. 


Tue Necro as INTELLIGENT CITIZEN 


Professor Commons’ third requisite for entrance into 
American citizenship is intelligence. One of the crit- 
icisms most frequently heard of the “Civil War amend- 
ments,” especially the fifteenth, which gave unrestricted 
suffrage to the former slaves, is that the action was 
premature because of the intellectual unpreparedness of 
these freedmen. Looked at from the point of view of the 
responsibility of the sovereign citizen in a democracy it 
certainly was a risk; and on the basis of its actual op- 
eration at the beginning it cannot be called a pronounced 
success. But viewed from the standpoint of faith in the 
possibilities of a people it has had a tremendous vindica- 
tion. Few if any people have made such marked advances 
in so short a time as has the American Negro, especially 
when one remembers “the pit from which he was digged.” 
Nowhere has this progress been more marked than in 
the realm of education. 

Progress in literacy.—According to the Census of 1920 
there were 4,931,905 persons ten years of age and over 
in the United States who were illiterate. Of this number 
62 per cent were white, and 37 per cent were Negroes.19 
While this shows that Negroes constitute an undue pro- 
portion of the illiteracy in comparison with their ratio to 
the whole population, their progress along this line can 
be appreciated only by noting their remarkable record 
in stamping out illiteracy within their race in the short 
time since their emancipation. In.1866 there was only 
10 per cent of literacy among Negroes as over against 90 
per cent of illiteracy. In 1922 the race was 80 per cent 
literate. In 1866 the colleges and normal schools for 
Negroes numbered 15, while in 1922 they numbered 500. 
The teachers in all Negro schools in 1866 numbered 600; 
in 1922, 44,000. The colored students enrolled in the 
public schools in 1866 were 100,000 as against 2,000,000 
in 1922. The property invested in schools for higher 





19 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 240f. 
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education was valued at $30,000,000 in 1922 as against 
$60,000 in 1866. Annual expenditures for education 
amounted to $28,000,000 in 1922 as compared to $700,000 
in 1866.?° 

Higher educationAccording to figures collected by 
the Records and Research Department of Tuskegee In- 
stitute (Dr. Monroe N. Work, director), 7,850 Negroes 
had been graduated from college up to the year 1922. 
Hight hundred and seventy of these held degrees from 
Northern colleges. The degree of doctor of philosophy 
has been conferred upon 25 Negroes, and 47 have been 
granted membership in the Phi Beta Kappa fraternity— _ 
a distinction accorded only to the best undergraduate 
students in the leading colleges and universities in the 
country.” 


ConcLusIon 


The Negro has been in the country from the earliest 
days and has identified himself whole-heartedly and com- 
pletely with every movement for the advancement of 
American ideals even when it was not manifest that his 
own racial fortunes would be correspondingly advanced 
by the attainment of these ideals. Since his emancipation 
and enfranchisement the Negro has made notable strides 
toward fitting himself for the very exacting demands of 
American citizenship. By virtue of intelligence, man- 
liness, and cooperation the Negroes have proved their 
own right to citizenship and have made a signal contribu- 
tion to the social life of the American people. 


QUESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Drscussion 


1. What qualities have fitted the Negro to be a pioneer? 
Is it a test of adaptability to be able to flourish on a 
foreign soil? 

pees military service gain civil privileges for a 
race { 

3. Has the Negro contributed to progress in democracy 
or is he rather the storm center in the controversy as to 
the “truth of the democratic dogma” ? 


29 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 37. 
1 Tbid., page 243f. 
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4. Do you concur in the author’s vindication of un- 
restricted suffrage for the Negro? 

5. How far is progress in education evidence of superior 
intelligence ? 

6. Is loyalty such as has been displayed by the Negro 
an indispensable social quality, or does it tend to hamper 
real social progress ? 


CHAPTER VII 


THE HUMAN AND SPIRITUAL CONTRIBUTION 
OF THE NEGRO TO AMERICAN LIFE 


One of the acid tests by which any race must be 
measured is that of its literary and artistic ability. All 
the notable races of mankind have left monuments to 
their greatness in their literature and art. Judged by 
the same standards and measured by the same criteria 
as all other races, what is the Negro’s ability? Thus far 
there is proportionally a small amount to his credit. 
Is it of a quality to prove that he is not without those 
artistic capacities which are the possession of all great 
races? May we expect him to make a creditable contri- 
bution to the literature and art of mankind? 


Nzrero ABILITY IN ART AND LITERATURE 


Historic backgrounds.—Many writers have expressed sur- 
prise if not amazement at the wonderful strides of the 
American Negro in the arts and sciences since his eman- 
cipation a little more than sixty years ago. Even those 
who have not been kindly disposed to him admit that he 
has shown marvelous aptitude for those branches of learn- 
ing which through the centuries have been regarded by 
all peoples as “the tokens of noble qualities of character, 
lofty spiritual gifts.” But it will be well for all students 
of the subject to remember that in this particular, as in 
several other respects to which attention has been called 
in previous chapters, the Negro did not spring full-grown, 
like Minerva, from the head of Jove. Even in this field 
he had something of a background in his African origins 
not to be despised by people of other racial groups, and 
of which his own descendants in the twentieth century 
ought not to be ignorant. 

1. Ancient literary distinction—Among the Ethiopians 
a literature of some importance was developed. Under 
the influence of Moslem culture many of the Mandingos 
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and other west-coast peoples became very proficient in 
the Arabic language. Indeed, many African scholars have 
compared favorably with the best in Arabic scholarship. 
A member of the Vai tribe invented an alphabet composed 
of about two hundred characters.1 Even in those sections 
which could boast a few able scholars, however, the vast 
majority of the Africans were wholly illiterate. There is 
a parallel situation in China to-day. Although there are 
and always have been a small number of brilliant scholars, 
the great masses are illiterate. And we must remind our- 
selves that a few centuries ago God’s simple children in 
all lands knew nothing of letters and books. 

2. Primitive imaginative creation—But even these 
primitive people had those beginnings of self-expression 
which history has proven to be the natural precursors of 
a highly developed literature—namely, myths, legends, 
folklore, etc. These are found among primitive peoples 
generally, and not less so among the Africans. The in- 
fluence of these African traditions may be seen in Afro- 
American literature as well as in the literature of white 
Americans dealing with Negro life. The two types of 
preliterary expression most manifest among the Africans 
were proverbs and folklore stories. 

3. Proverbs.—A. B. Ellis has made quite a list of the 
proverbs found among the Yoruba peoples.? Many of 
them compare favorably with similar proverbs in English 
and other languages, as the following examples show: 
“A hog that has wallowed in the mud seeks a clean person 
to rub against.” This reminds one of the English proverb 
“You cannot touch pitch without being defiled.” “It is 
easy to cut to pieces a dead elephant” is the African’s 
way of saying, “It is deeds, not words, that count.” Our 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners” finds its 
counterpart in “When fire burns in the bush, smuts fly 
into the town.” The African’s “Every man’s character 
is good in his own eyes” finds its equivalent in English in 
“Self-praise is no recommendation.” Other suggestive 
proverbs are “The dawn does not come twice to wake a 
man.” “Ashes fly back in the face of him who throws 





1 Negro Culture in West Africa, rie feos 262f., Neale Publishing Company. 
. 2 he Yoruba Speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, Ellis, pages 2188. 
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them.” “Charity [love] is the father of sacrifice,” “He 
who marries a beauty marries trouble,” “Laziness lends 
assistance to fatigue.” Collections of similar proverbs 
have been made among other tribes. Many of them are 
arranged in couplets and resemble in construction and 
sentiment some of the Hebrew proverbs found in the 
book of that name in the Old Testament. 

4, Folklore—Doubtless from the standpoint of lit- 
erature the most indelible impression made upon the 
Negro by his African forbears was that left by the folk- 
lore stories. Indeed, the only claim to fame of a prom- 
inent white American author is his collection of the 
folklore tales of the slaves. These tales were merely an 
adaptation to their American environment of the folk 
tales they brought with them from their native Africa 
to the new country. Who has not heard or read the Uncle 
Remus and Br’er Rabbit stories made available to the 
reading public by Joel Chandler Harris? One cannot fully 
appreciate them without taking into account the folklore 
of the native African. Every tribe had its professional 
story-teller, who went from place to place reciting fables 
for the entertainment of social gatherings. This personage 
was in great demand and was held in high esteem. 

Story-telling in slavery days—In the slave’s folk 
stories the favorite animal was the rabbit, which, by an 
adaptation to the American environment, took the place 
of the tortoise and the gazelle in the African stories. 
Through all the dark days of slavery these folk tales in 
their American dress were told by the slaves for the en- 
tertainment of the children of their masters. Repeating 
them helped to bring a little variety into the slave’s own 
monotonous round of life; for these, with their folk music, 
to which fuller reference will be made later, were the 
chief means of expression in the slaves’ otherwise un- 
attractive existence. 


Necro Portry anp REPRESENTATIVE Ports 


But, as Doctor Weatherford reminds us, “The animal 
stories and the folk songs were not the only forms of the 
Negro’s self-expression. Early in slavery days expressions 
of his longing were found in poetic verse.” 
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Phillis Wheatley.—The first of these early poets was. 
Phillis Wheatley. She was born in Africa, brought as a 
child to America in 1761, and bought by John Wheatley 
of Boston as a special servant for his wife—Susannah 
Wheatley. Mrs. Wheatley was a woman of unusual re- 
finement; so when the slave girl, whom she named 
“Phillis,” showed signs of remarkable gifts, Mrs. Wheatley 
and her daughter Mary gave her every encouragement and 
help. At the age of fourteen the slave girl began to 
manifest poetic talent. One of her juvenile efforts was 
entitled “On Being Brought From Africa to America.” 
Gradually the fact of her poetic gifts became noised abroad 
in the city until she came to be regarded as “a kind of 
poet laureate in the domestic circles of Boston.’? In 1770 
her first poem was published. It was “On the Death of 
the Reverend George Whitefield.” In 1774 was published 
her little volume of 124 pages, containing thirty-nine 
poems. It was entitled Poems on Various Subjects. One 
of these—“On Imagination’”—was chosen by Edmund 
Clarence Stedman for his Library of American Literature. 
She addressed a poem to General Washington in 1775 
while the siege of Boston was in progress. The great 
general invited her to visit his headquarters in Cambridge. 
She did so shortly thereafter and was received “with 
marked courtesy by Washington and his officers.” Most. 
of her poems were addressed to people of prominence. 
Of her James Weldon Johnson writes: 

Phillis Wheatley has never been given her rightful place 
in American literature. By some sort of conspiracy she is 
kept out of most of the books, especially the textbooks on 
literature used in the schools. Of course, she is not a great 
American poet—and in her day there were no great Amer- 
ican poets—but she is an important American poet. Her 
importance, if for no other reason, rests on the fact that, 
save one, she is the first in order of time of all the women 
poets of America. And she is among the first of all Amer- 
ican poets to issue a volume.* 


Paul Laurence Dunbar.—The best-known poet of the 
race is Paul Laurence Dunbar. He was born June 27%, 
3 The Negro in Literature and Art, Brawley, page 15; Duffield and Company. 


4¥From the Preface to The Book of American Negro Poetry, Johnson, Harcourts. 
Brace and Company, Inc. 
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1872, in Dayton, Ohio. His parents were former slaves, 
and the poet himself never had the advantage of a reg- 
ular college education. While a student in high school 
he showed evidence of literary ability. On graduation 
from high school he wrote the song for his class. In 1893 
appeared his first volume of poetry—Oak and Ivy; in 
1894, Majors and Minors. By these publications he at- 
tracted the attention of the well-known literary critic 
William Dean Howells. Mr. Howells wrote the Introduc- 
tion to his next volumne—Lyrics of Lowly Life—which 
is generally regarded as the poet’s best. Other volumes 
of verse published by Dunbar are: Lyrics of the Hearthside, 
Lyrics of Love and Laughter, and Lyrics of Sunshine and 
Shadow. Dunbar was also a prose writer of merit, 
especially of novels and short stories; but his chief claim 
to fame rests on his poetic gifts. It is the opinion of 
most critics that Dunbar made a distinct contribution to 
American literature, especially in his dialect pieces. 

William Stanley Braithwaite—This man is the great- 
est Negro poet after Dunbar. He was born in Boston in 
1868. At twelve years of age, on account of the death 
of his father, he had to leave school to help his mother 
provide for the family. 

At fifteen, like a revelation, there broke out in me a great 
passion for poetry, an intense love for literature, and a 
yearning for the ideal life which fosters the creation of 
things that come out of dreams and visions and symbols. I 
dedicated my future to literature, though the altar upon 
which I was to lay my sacrificial life seemed beyond all 
likelihood of opportunity and strength and equipment to 


reach. I set about it, however, with fortitude, hope, and 
patience.® 


In 1904 he published Lyrics of Life and Love. Four years 
later The House of Falling Leaves appeared. He has 
collected and edited the following volumes: The Book of 
Elizabethan Verse, The Book of Restoration Verse, The 
Book of Georgian Verse, The Book of Victorian Verse. 
For several years he has been a contributor of literary 
criticism to the Boston Transcript. In recent years his 
work has been that of a critic in the field of American 


5 Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 297. 
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poetry. Hach year since 1913 he has published the 
Anthology of Magazine Verse, which is a review of the 
poetry that appears in the standard magazines during the 
year. He is perhaps the best-known American anthologist. 

Other Negro Poets.—Deserving of mention and giving 
promise of large achievement are James Weldon Johnson, 
the versatile secretary of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People; Claude McKay, Georgie 
Douglas Johnson, and Countee Cullen, the brilliant young 
son of a Methodist minister.® 


Necro Prost WRITERS 


Negroes have achieved distinction in other lines of 
literature also. Up From Slavery, by Booker T. Washing- 
ton, is a classic in the field of autobiography. The Souls 
of Black Folk, a volume of essays published twenty years 
ago by W. E. B. Dubois, judged purely on the basis of its 
literary excellence, is regarded by many critics as an 
English classic. In the field of fiction, too, Negro writers 
have made a commendable beginning. The outstanding 
representative of the race in this field is Charles W. Chest- 
nut. He has written numerous short stories and several 
novels. The House Behind the Cedars (1900) is usually 
regarded as his best production. 

New writers of promise.—But it is to the new gen- 
eration of writers of fiction that we look for the Negro’s 
promise, and it is within the last three years that Negro 
writers have seemed to find themselves in this field. First 
came Jéssie Fauset’s There Is Confusion. It was an at- 
tempt to portray life among that class of Negroes (the 
educated) known to comparatively few other Americans. 
Then followed closely Cane, by Jean Toomer, of which a 
reviewer writes: “Few books of recent years have greater 
significance for American letters than this first work of 
a young Negro.”* One of the most arresting and com- 
pelling of the recently published works of fiction in this 





6 For further information about Negro poets see The Book of American Negro 
Poetry, Johnson; Negro Poets and Their Poems, Kerlin; The Negro Year. Book, 
1921-22. 

7 Opportunity, December, 1923; by_permission of the Department of Research 
and Investigations, National Urban Leagué. 
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country, because of its thinly disguised attack on the 
reprehensible practice of mob violence in certain parts of 
the country, is Walter F. White’s The Fire in the Flint, 
It should be of real help in molding a public opinion 
against the practice of this monstrous evil. 

Negro periodicals—These writers appear to be the 
vanguard of a very much larger company closely follow- 
ing. The two leading magazines of the race—The Crisis 
and Opportunity—are now conducting literary contests 
with the avowed purpose of helping to develop this latent 
talent. In a recent contest conducted by Opportunity for 
the fifteen prizes offered there were 732 entries. Thirty- 
four of these were short stories. Robert H. Davies, editor 
of Munsey’s Magazine, said that most of them displayed 

“extraordinary imaginative gifts.” He adds further, “I 
have no hesitation about saying that these stories show 
that the American Negro has found articulation, and out 
of it will arise benefits of incalculable value.”® Zona Gale, 
well-known novelist, writing her impressions of these 
young contestants and their work, says: 

I used the word “pioneers,” and that is exactly what these 
young Americans are. Nearly eight hundred of them entering 
this contest! Thirty-four short stories of outstanding quality! 
And the other departments of the contest witnessing to a 
parallel creative stirring! This is a simultaneous emerging 
of a company before largely unknown to the field of creative 


work—a condition without correspondence in the history of 
literary work in America.°® 


Tor NEGRO AND THE FINE Arts 


Primitive sculpture.—Reference has already been made 
to the cultural background of the Negro in his African 
homeland. In nothing is this more evident than in his 
plastic representations. Dr. Alain Locke, a professor in 
Howard University, in an article in the Survey Graphic, 
March, 1925, calls attention to the fine collection of Afri- 
can art in the Barnes Foundation of Merion, Pennsylvania. 
Here are to be found notable instances of the wood and 
bronze sculpture of the native African. Nobody questions 


8 Opportunity, May, 1925, page 130; by rion of the Department of Re- 
search and Investigation, National Urban Lea 

® Survey Graphic, June, 1925, page 301; by SLC e of Survey Associates, 
Incorporated. 
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its originality of conception, and it is an undoubted tes- 
timonial to artistic endowment of a high order. These 
types of art have already exerted an important influence 
upon art in Hurope, especially in France and Germany, and 
are bound to have a marked effect upon the development 
of art in America. Incidentally they prove, as Doctor 
Locke reminds us, that “the Negro is not a cultural found- 
ling without an inheritance.” 

Music: folk songs.—But the Negro’s greatest contri- 
bution to American life thus far is his music. This con- 
sists primarily of his folk songs, both religious and secular. 
In recent years there has been considerable controversy as 
to the place of these folk songs in the musical life of 
America. On the one hand it is said this Negro music is 
not American, since it is peculiar to the Negro; on the 
other hand it is acclaimed the only real American music 
and is said to furnish the only basis for a national music 
in this country. Dr. Walter Damrosch is a prominent 
representative of the first view. Says he: “The Negro’s 
music isn’t ours; it is the Negro’s. It is become a popular 
form of musical expression and is interesting but it is not 
ours.”49 Dr. H. E. Krehbiel, one of America’s most 
eminent musical critics, who spent more than forty years 
studying the folk songs of the Negro, says of them: “Is it 
not the merest quibble to say that these songs are not 
American? They were created in America under Ameri- 
can influences and by people who are American in the 
same sense that any other element of our population is 
American.”!! Anton Dvorak, the great Bohemian com- 
poser who was brought to this country to establish a 
national conservatory of music, after several months’ study 
of music conditions here announced that the only national 
music in America was the music of the American Negroes. 
To prove his claim and at the same time to show the 
wonderful possibilities of this music he wrote what he 
called the “New World Symphony,” based on Negro musical 
idioms.1# 

10 Quoted in The Gift of Black Folk, Dubois, page 280, Stratford Publishing 
erica Folk Songs, Krehbiel, page 26, G. Schirmer (Inc.), Musio 


Publishers. 
12 Article in The Christian Advocate, August 7, 1924, by Clarence Cameron White. 
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Negro influence on American and European music.— 
However this controversy as to the place of Negro music 
in the musical life of America may be ultimately decided, 
there can be no doubt whatever as to the influence it has 
already exercised both on American and European music 
—on the latter especially since the World War. The in- 
fluence of the Negro spirituals was seen long ago in those 
charming melodies written by Stephen Foster and others, 
but the most far-reaching effect of Negro music to-day 
is that exercised by its secular folk rimes. While the 
spirituals remain peculiarly the Negro’s own, his secular 
music, known as ragtime and jazz, has broken over its 
racial boundaries and become an important element in 
the music of America and Europe. As is pretty generally 
admitted, ragtime music, which is known the world over 
as “America’s one artistic production,” was originated by 
Negro piano players in the questionable resorts of the 
Mississippi river towns. Crude and often vulgar words 
were improvised to fit the wonderfully bewitching music. 
At the World’s Fair in Chicago this type of music caught 
the imaginations of the thousands who visited that ex- 
position and soon swept the entire country. White com- 
posers quickly took up these unique rhythms and gave ex- 
pression to them in popular songs of which “A Hot 
Time in the Old Town To-night” is an example. During 
the World War there was a revival of interest in this 
type of music, which not only captivated America but 
made a great impression on conservative Europe. The 
effect of Negro music on American life has been graph- 
ically stated by Mrs. Natalie Curtis Burlin in the fol- 
lowing words: 

Through the Negro this country is vocal with a folk music 
intimate, complete, and beautiful. It is the Negro music, 
with its by-product of ragtime, that to-day most widely in- 
fluences the popular song life of America, and Negro rhythms 
have indeed captivated the world at large. . . . The 
irresistible music that wells up from this sunny and un- 
resentful people is hummed and whistled, danced to and 
marched to, laughed over and wept over, by high and low 
and rich and poor throughout the land. The downtrodden 


black man, whose religious faith has kept his heart still un- 
embittered, is fast becoming the singing voice of all America. 
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And in his song we hear a prophecy of the dignity and worth 
of Negro genius.” 


Negro composers.—The Negro’s musical gifts are not 
limited to his folk music. In recent years he has been 
making most commendable headway in every field of 
musical art. Several composers of music have been de- 
veloped. Many of them have found the folk music of 
their fathers a fruitful field for their talent and have 
made it the basis for something more ambitious. The 
foremost composer of the race to-day is Harry T. Burleigh. 
Among his compositions are “Jean,” “The Saracen 
Songs,” “One Year,’ “The Five Songs of Laurence 
Hope,” “The Young Warrior,” “Deep River,” etc. Other 
composers of note are Will Marion Cook, J. Rosamond 
Johnson, Carl Diton, Nathaniel Dett. 

A great Negro singer.—With the Negro’s remarkable 
gift of song it would be surprising if the race did not 
produce at least one really great singer. This it has done 
in the person of Roland Hayes. He is the premier 
singer of the race and, indeed, one of the really great 
singers in the world to-day. Mr. Hayes has scored triumph 
after triumph in Europe and America and is now one 
of the leading soloists of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

Other Negro achievements.—Not only in literature and 
music but in other forms of art as well the Negro has 
made at least the beginnings of what promises to be a 
worthy contribution to our national culture at home and 
our prestige abroad. Henry O. Tanner, the son of a 
bishop of the African Methodist Episcopal Church, is one 
of the world’s greatest painters. Several of his paintings 
have been bought by the French government for its 
Luxembourg gallery. Mrs. Meta Warrick Fuller has done 
outstanding work as a sculptor. Professor George W.. 
Carver, director of agricultural research and chemistry at 
Tuskegee Institute, by his remarkable discoveries of the 
food and other commercial values in the peanut and sweet 
potato has won the right to be ranked among the nation’s 
greatest scientists.!4 

18 Quoted in The Gift of Black Folk, Dubois, page 284, The Stratford Publish- 


ing Company. 
4 The Negro Year Book, 1921-22, page 27f. 
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CoNcLUSION 


One of the most important contributions made by the 
Negro to American life—and ultimately to the life of 
the world—is of that intangible character which makes 
it difficult either fully to appreciate or accurately to 
appraise. It may be called “the gift of the Spirit.” What- 
ever else he may be able to contribute, the Negro will be 
able to bring no gift more valuable than this. It man- 
ifests itself in the following ways: patience in the face of 
the most discouraging situations; a cheerful optimism 
whatever the odds; a saving sense of humor; a willingness 
quickly to forget an injury or forgive a wrong; an un- 
conquerable faith in the reality and supremacy of the 
spiritual world. In these days when race consciousness 
is being so sedulously promoted, when class is being 
arrayed against class, and a premium is being placed on 
the hatred of one group by another, there is great need 
for these basic spiritual qualities which this long-suffering © 
race has proved through the centuries that it possesses. 
If our country is finally to be successful in its unique ex- 
periment of making one people of the many racial groups 
within its borders, can it do without these qualities 
multiplied among all the millions of its population? 


QUESTIONS FOR STuDyY AND Discussion 


1. To what extent is achievement in the fine arts a 
measure of racial worth? 

2. How can a proper appreciation of Negro achieve- 
ments in literature, music, and art be instilled into the 
American people? 

3. What has been the Negro’s influence upon music? 

4. If greater educational privileges were assured the 
Negro race, is it likely that a still greater contribution 
to American art would be made by Negroes? 

5. What great spiritual gift has the Negro made to 
American life? 

6. If the newspapers and magazines would give as much 
space to Negro achievements in the arts and sciences as 
they give to accounts of Negro crime, what would be the 
effect upon race relations? 





CHAPTER VIII 


THE ECONOMIC SITUATION CREATED BY THE 
NEGRO’S PRESENCE 


THE presence in a community of any considerable body 
of Negroes provokes discussion and usually creates a con- 
siderable problem. Much, if not most, of this discussion 
has to do with the economic phases of life. Indeed, eco- 
nomic considerations have played a much larger part in 
racial disturbance than the average person realizes. 


Tue Economic Basis oF Group ANTAGONISMS 


A careful study of most of the race riots in our country, 
in recent years, will show an economic basis as a pro- 
vocative. Nor is this true of the relations of whites and 
Negroes only. It is true of the relations between all 
racial groups and it is equally true of groups within the 
same race. The ages-old conflicts between capital and 
labor, between employer and employee, between the 
wealthy and those less fortunately situated so far as the 
world’s goods are concerned, are all so many phases of 
this economic struggle. Practically all the wars of history 
have had the economic basis as their raison d’étre. Where 
the economic issues have been complicated by racial 
differences, the struggle has gone on all the more fiercely 
because it was easier to isolate, purely on the basis of 
race, the hated competitor from others of the same eco- 
nomic group. 

Illustrations from United States history—The history 
of the relations of the various racial groups in this 
country proves the truth of the statement just made. 
This economic struggle is seen in the opposition met by 
the German immigrants who came to our shores in the 
forties, in the bitterness displayed against the Irish a 
decade later, in the antagonism shown by all these older 
groups to the Southern European, and in the intense feel- 
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ing on the part of Californians and others against the 
coming of Oriental immigrants. The history of the re- 
lations between the Negro and the white man has followed 
much the same line of development except as it had been 
modified by the slave status with which the Negro began 
his residence in this country, and to some extent, doubt- 
less, by his more marked difference in race and color. The 
principle, nevertheless, has been the same. 


Earty AMERICAN LABoR PROBLEMS 


The first effect of the Negro’s coming was to provide 
the colonists with a dependable supply of cheap labor. 
The colonists were not alone equal to the rigorous demands 
of the new country. The Indians had proved intractable. 
This bronzed inhabitant of the tropics seemed just the 
type of laborer needed for the situation. He was not at 
first thought of as being in competition with any other 
labor and was received with open arms. It was not long, 
however, before his presence began to cause trouble. In 
1708 the white mechanics of Pennsylvania protested 
against the hiring out of Negro slave mechanics. This 
opposition was not, however, confined to slaves; it was 
used against the free Negro also. In 183% effort was made 
in Maryland to forbid free Negroes from becoming 
artisans. In 185% a building erected by Negro mechanics 
in Wilmington, North Carolina, was destroyed by white 
mechanics as a protest against this type of workmen. 

Negro labor monopoly.—Not even the South—that 
stronghold of the slavery system—was free from labor 
difficulties. Indeed, many of the most difficult and del- 
icate problems between the two races in the South to-day 
have grown out of the relations that existed between the 
Negro slave and the “poor white” during slavery days. 
Because of the all-powerful slaveholding oligarchy and 
the wretched slavery system Negroes had virtually 
supplanted the poorer classes of white in practically all 
branches of labor. Tach plantation was a miniature 
world in itself. Almost everything needed on the planta- 
tion was produced there, and thus there was no opening 
for free white laborers. The further fact that practically 
all the land was in the hands of a relatively small number 
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of slave owners left the poor whites almost no means 
of support. 

The development of the economic race struggle.—From 
the poor whites was formed the overseer class, and between 
them and the slaves there developed the most bitter hatred. 
This enmity between these two classes of labor was aided 
and abetted by the slave owners, who, as has so often 
been the practice of employers of labor, proceeded on the 
principle of “divide and conquer.” On the one hand they 
encouraged the slave to believe that he was superior to the 
“po’ white trash”; on the other, the poor white was led 
to feel that he was an ally of the slave owner in the fight 
for white supremacy, both possessing an innate superiority 
based on color. Thus passions were kindled among the 
ignorant masses, which constituted the great majority 
of both races, resulting in mob violence, pogroms, and 
lawlessness of every kind until the present day. 


Tur Loss or Economic Status 


Following the Civil War the Negro laborer, especially 
the mechanic trained in antebellum days, lost his monop- 
oly in the trades in the South and for many years 
made very little headway in breaking into the industries 
of the great Northern cities. Indeed, almost the only 
occupations open to him prior to the World War were 
those grouped around what may be styled personal- 
service positions, such as butler, porter, yard man, maid, 
general housework, etc. 

In the North.—In 1911 Mr. Daniels published a study 
of the Negro in Boston under the title In Freedom's 
Birthplace. The author notes that Negroes found it from 
two to a hundred times harder to find employment than 
white workmen and that they must do better work than 
the white to secure advancement. He assigns two reasons 
for this situation: (a) industrial unfitness on the part of 
the Negro; (6) discrimination on the part of employers, 
white employees, and the public. He asserts that while 
many Negroes, by dint of hard effort, have overcome the 
prejudice to themselves and advanced to places of re- 
sponsibility, the bulk of them are not given an opportunity 
to labor except in the most poorly paid occupations. In 
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a study of conditions in New York City, published in the 
same year and entitled Half a Man, Miss Mary White 
Ovington found the situation of the Negro workman in 
that metropolis about the same as Mr. Daniels found it 
in Boston. The reasons given by her for this situation 
were (a) race prejudice, (b) keener competition with other 
workmen, (c) the attitude of the trade unions, (d) lack 
of opportunity for the colored boy to learn the skilled 
trades, (e) inefficiency of the Negro workman. Miss 
Ovington put most stress on the prejudice of other racial 
groups against Negro workmen and the attitude of labor 
unions as responsible for the lowly position occupied by 
the Negro workman in New York City at the time when 
her study was made. 

In the South—This view of the Negro’s lowly eco- 
nomic status was further attested to by M. S. Evans, a 
South African traveler to this country; E. G. Murphy, 
Dr. Booker T. Washington, and practically every person 
who wrote on the subject prior to the entrance of the 
United States into the World War. Mr. Evans, whose 
impressions were published in a book entitled Black and 
White in the Southern States, painted a particularly 
gloomy picture of the economic outlook for the Negro, 
which he sums up as follows: 

It is difficult to see how his status can be improved. . . . 
He is being worsted in industrial competition and only 
retains the right to work in ill-paid callings undesired by the 


whites and consequently has to live in surroundings that 
tend to drag him down. 


THe EFFeEcT OF THE WorLD WaAR 


The World War changed this situation completely and 
gave to the Negro his economic opportunity in the North. 
The cessation of foreign immigration to this country and 
the call to the colors by their own nations of many of the 
immigrants who were already here enormously depleted 
the usual supply of labor. At the same time the tremen- 
dous demands upon the great industrial plants of the 
North to furnish war material, first to the allies and then 


1 Black and White in the Southern States, Evans, pages 222-23, Longmans, Green 
& Co., Publishers. 
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to our own soldiers, made necessary production upon the 
most prodigious scale. Labor must be found, and the 
largest available supply was among the Negroes of the 
South. Accordingly, thousands of them went into the 
great industrial centers of the North in response to the 
urgent appeals of employers of labor. Incidentally they 
hoped to better their own economic and social situation. 

Friction between white and Negro labor.—The coming 
to these centers of such large numbers of an “alien” 
population intensified many of the maladjustments already 
present in the great centers. and created additional 
problems. White men found themselves in competition 
with Negroes for the same jobs. The newcomers were 
accused of being used as strike breakers or of tending to 
undermine the wage scale. White union labor found 
itself in competition with unorganized Negro labor. 
Negroes overrunning their own sections of the city were 
pushed into white residential sections, with a consequent 
lowering of property values. 

Complex causes of race riots—The white workman, 
feeling that his back was against the wall, and that the 
coming of the Negro boded no good for the scale of living 
he had envisaged for himself and family, objected 
strenuously to the presence of the Negro as a competitor 
and even more vigorously to him as a neighbor. Under 
the conviction that they were defending their homes and 
firesides from a disastrous “invasion”? white residents have 
felt warranted in resorting to every device from posting 
warnings to bombing homes and endangering lives of 
women and children to effect the eviction of unwelcome 
Negro neighbors. The Negro workman, on the other 
hand, was at first frankly puzzled at this type of reception, 
since he was only seeking for his own family and loved 
ones the same things sought by his white fellow workmen. 
Finally, deeply resentful of what he regarded as the un- 
warranted attitude of the white industrial laborer toward 
him, the Negro workman has responded to the use of force 
by the white worker with the same weapons, and this has 
resulted in the notorious race riots, heralded far and wide 
by mischief-making people as typical of race relations in 
Northern cities. 
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The case against the Negro in Northern industries — 
Let us examine, then, the objections urged by white 
workmen against the presence of Negro workmen in the 
industries of the North and the answer of Negro workmen 
to these objections, that we may find out to what extent 
each side is warranted in the position it takes. More im- 
portant still, let us discover, if possible, a modus vwendt 
between these two important groups of laborers. 

1. Undermining wage standards.—One of the objections 
frequently urged against Negro workmen is that they are 
used by employers to reduce labor costs. It is doubtless 
true that Negroes have been used in this way, but in most 
cases where this is true it is done without their knowledge. 
That is to say, Negroes are given to understand that they 
are being paid the same wage as white. Indeed, one of 
the reasons for dissatisfaction on the part of Negro work- 
men is their suspicion that they are being paid less than 
other workers. As a matter of fact it is well known that 
many employers refuse to use Negro workmen when they 
understand they must pay them union wages, while white 
workers have been known to refuse to work in shops that 
paid white and Negro workers the same wage. So while 
there are doubtless instances of Negroes doing the same 
work that white workers are doing for a smaller wage, it 
is not because of any desire on their part to undermine 
the wages that white workers receive but is due simply to 
the handicap that the Negro suffers because of racial 
attitudes in this country. To the extent that white 
workers insist on the same wage scale for all workers 
doing the same grade of work, to that extent do they do 
away with the misunderstandings and enmities that are 
inevitable where one racial group is being used to under- 
mine the wage standards paid to any labor groups. 

2. Strike breaking—Another objection waged against 
the Negro is that he is frequently used as a strike breaker. 
This is a serious cause of friction between the races and 
has been responsible for the charge hurled at Negroes by 
many whites that they are a “scab race.”? What are the 
facts in the case? Unfortunately there is considerable 
truth in this charge. Negroes were used as strike breakers 
in the stockyards strike of 1904 and notably, as was dis- 
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closed in the Interchurch Commission’s report, in the 
steel strike of 1919. What excuse, it may be asked, can 
be given for Negroes allowing themselves to be thus used ? 
In the first place, in the early days most of those brought 
in for this purpose were entirely ignorant of the fact. 
They had been offered positions in the North and accepted 
them in good faith, totally unaware of the conditions 
into which they were coming. Again, loyalty to em- 
ployers who have given them their first and largest 
industrial opportunity has played a much larger part in 
the action of Negro workmen than is generally supposed. 
One of the characteristic traits of Negroes is loyalty to 
those who have befriended them even though their own 
interests are injured in their efforts to prove their grati- 
tude. A shining illustration of this loyalty is the case of 
Negro slaves toiling on the plantations to provide food 
for the families of their masters who were fighting to 
keep these same slaves in bondage. A third excuse offered 
by Negroes for appearing in the réle of strike breakers 
is the treatment accorded them by the labor unions. They 
insist that the unions have for many years deliberately 
and persistently refused to admit Negro workmen, so that 
Negroes have not felt any obligation to defend the de- 
mands of union labor. 

3. Reluctance to join labor organizations.—In recent 
years, due to the increased demand for Negro workers, 
some labor leaders have begun a movement to bring these 
Negro workmen into the organized labor movement. It 
was this type of leadership at the April, 1919, meeting 
of the American Federation of Labor which led to the 
vote to admit Negroes into full membership. Despite 
this vote and the efforts of some labor unions to bring 
Negroes into membership, Negroes have not joined the 
ranks of organized labor in overwhelming numbers. This 
hesitancy on their part has brought from white workmen 
another charge—namely, that Negroes refuse to join 
labor organizations. It is true that because of certain 
bitter experiences with labor unions in the past many 
Negroes, both inside and outside the ranks of labor, are 
not sympathetic with the labor-union movement. This 
attitude was ably expressed by the Saint Louis Argus, a 
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representative Negro journal, shortly after the Atlantic 
City meeting of the American Federation of Labor, in 
the following words: 

The recent Atlantic City meeting of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, at which the hand of fellowship was offered 
the colored man, has not caused the tradesmen of the race 
to jump pell-mell into the union band wagon. In fact, it 
Seems to have produced a reverse effect. The Negroes realize 
that they have become an important part of the working 
class in industrial sections. The unions have in the past 
obstinately refused to admit them to membership or else 
placed them in auxiliary locals without direct representation. 
They cannot believe that this sudden change of heart is not 
backed by some ulterior motive.? 


THE Present Ponicy or Lazor 


This suspicion leads one to inquire, what is the present 
attitude, generally, of the labor-union movement toward the 
admission of Negroes into the union? A careful study of 
this situation was made by the Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations. The following facts were developed: 

The American Federation of Labor—(1) This or- 
ganization has from its beginning declared a policy of no 
discrimination on the basis of race. (2) While this has 
been the declared policy of the federation, it has no power 
to compel its constituent autonomous unions to follow this 
policy; hence, each national or international union is free 
to do as it chooses in this matter. Examinations of the 
policy of 110 of these international unions revealed that 
eight expressly bar the Negro from their constitutions or 
rituals. Of the 102 that do not bar them expressly many 
do not have Negro members. The reasons given for this 
fact are: Twenty-eight reported “No Negroes in the 
trade” or “No applications ever received.” Eleven stated 
that Negro workmen were discriminated against by em- 
ployers where union wages were to be paid. Twelve called 
attention to the long apprenticeships necessary in their 
trade as a possible deterrent against Negro applicants. 
Twelve stated that they were striving to organize Negro 
workmen. Several reported Negroes in large numbers as 


? By permission of the Saint Louis Argus; quoted in The Negro F. America, 
Seligman, page 191f., Harper and Brothers. 4 matte ce 
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members of the unions. Sixteen reported Negro officers 
or organizers; twenty-three, that relations between the 
trades in the unions were not disturbed by race prejudice; 
thirty-three, that Negroes had belonged to their unions from 
two years, in the case of twelve unions, to thirty-five years, 
in the case of one union. 

Nonaffiliated unions.—In addition to the unions affil- 
lated with the American Federation of Labor there are 
several not so affiliated. All unions having organizations 
in Chicago were studied by the commission. Of a total 
of 116 unions investigated (both those connected with 
the American Federation of Labor and those which were 
not) it was found that 104 admit the Negro, and twelve 
bar him by constitutional provision. 

The prospect for the future—What is the Negro’s 
response to this liberal attitude on the part of the Chicago 
labor organizations? ‘The commission found the total 
Negro membership of the Chicago unions to be 12,106. 
It also found that the proportion of Negro union members 
to the total Negro population is approximately the same 
as the proportion of white members to the white population 
—this in the face of the fact that only in recent years has 
there been any determined effort made by organized labor 
to invite Negro labor to join its ranks. These facts would 
seem to refute the charge that Negro workers are un- 
alterably opposed to organized labor if systematic efforts 
are made to organize them, and if they are fairly dealt 
with by the unions. On the contrary, they seem to 
respond in about the same way as any other labor would 
that has been for so long neglected by the labor move- 
ment. 

The hope of progress——And what of the future of white 
and Negro labor? More and more it is being recognized 
that all labor, whatever its race or color, has many 
objectives in common; that each worker desires for him- 
self those “inalienable rights of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness”; and that these legitimate ambitions 
can. best be secured, by organization and concert of action. 
Many of our so-called race problems will disappear com- 
pletely when white and Negro workers come fully to 
recognize their community of interests and refuse longer 
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to allow themselves to be pitted against each other by an 
employer who wants to take advantage of both. 


Tue Hovustine PRoBLEM 


One of the most serious problems caused by the going 
of Negroes in such large numbers to Northern industrial 
centers was the difficulty of providing houses for them. | 
In the preceding paragraphs we have called attention to 
the antagonisms aroused among white workmen because 
of having to compete with Negro workers, who, they 
feared, would either deprive them of their jobs or reduce 
their wage scale to a point below what was necessary for 
comfort. But here the problem presents itself from a 
different angle. In addition to being charged as a strike 
breaker and an opponent of labor unions the Negro is 
now charged with the “invasion” of white residential 
sections. 

Congestion.— Nobody seems to have thought of housing 
the migrants. The small Negro communities generally 
found in the big cities of the North prior to the World 
War were soon overcrowded. With no provision being 
made elsewhere for Negroes it was inevitable that they 
must overflow into the “white” districts. The Negro 
population of Chicago increased 148.5 per cent from 1910 
to 1920. Of 390 Negroes examined by Mr. Epstein in Pitts- 
burgh 59 lived in rooms housing more than four persons. 
Thirteen per cent of the men without families, who lived 
in rooming houses, slept three in a bed. Some of the 
rooms having six people living in them at one time had 
practically no openings for light or air. Despite this 
terrible process of congestion the Negroes were forced by 
the very pressure of numbers into the white sections of 
the city. Here they were dubbed “invaders,” and in many 
centers vigorous measures were taken by white property 
owners to prevent Negroes living in their neighborhoods. 
Certain real-estate speculators took advantage of this 
situation to create a panic among white property owners. 
Property was sold at ridiculously low prices, and rentals 


2 For complete figures see The N. F. A ; % : 
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to Negroes were increased enormously. Here again we 
have the real-estate agent playing the same role as the 
employer in arraying the two groups of labor against each 
other, with suffering to both as a result. 

Property depreciation—Why this bitter opposition to 
the coming of the Negro into a white neighborhood? The 
answer generally given is that the presence of Negroes in 
a community destroys property values. How far is this 
charge true? After an exhaustive investigation of this 
subject the Chicago Commission on Race Relations con- 
cluded that Negro occupancy does depreciate the value 
of residence property but thinks a large part of this 
depreciation cannot be justly charged to the Negroes. 
The commission calls attention first to certain general 
factors that enter into the depreciation of residence 
property. Among these are the natural wear of time; 
the changes in the character of the neighborhood; the use 
of buildings in the neighborhood for immoral purposes ; 
the erection of public garages, theaters; the change in 
transportation facilities. All these are general factors, 
which enter into the depreciation of residence property 
entirely apart from the racial complexion of the neighbor- 
hood. Another factor in this depreciation is the failure 
of many Negroes to keep up the repairs on this property. 

The effect of prejudice.—Still another factor is the 
prejudice of the other people in the community toward 
them. On this factor the commission reports: 

A symptom of the general prejudice is the very prevalent 
belief that if Negroes have once occupied property, its value 
is thereby destroyed for white persons: This is true only 
until it has a value for whites greater than its value for use 
by Negroes. So long, and only so long, as Negroes as a 
class are or are generally deemed to be at the bottom of the 
economic scale will their presence in a neighborhood de- 
preciate values.‘ 


Possible adjustments.——And what, it may be asked, are 
the chances for improved race relations touching the 
housing situation? The Chicago commission made its re- 
port of the residence situation under the captions “Ad- 
justed Neighborhoods” and “Nonadjusted Neighbor- 


¢ The Negro in Chicago, page 205, University of Chicago Press. 
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hoods.” The first were those neighborhoods where whites 
and Negroes were living in the same communities with 
practically no friction; the second where there were fre- 
quent clashes between the two racial groups. In the first 
type there were objections raised when Negroes first moved 
into “all-white neighborhoods,” but these “disappeared as 
the neighbors came to know each other.” The report con- 
cludes that “long residence is apparently one condition 
of the adjustment process.” It would seem then that the 
friction caused by the housing situation is just one phase 
of the adjustment process each race is trying to make to 
the other; and with patience and forbearance on each side 
and an earnest desire to appreciate each other’s point of 
view it is not too much to expect confidently that the 
“nonadjusted neighborhoods” will in time attain the 
status of the “adjusted neighborhoods.” 


CoNCLUSION 


To summarize: The student of the economic situation 
caused by the Negro’s presence finds that the presence 
of a considerable body of Negroes does cause something 
of a problem, but that this is true not only of the Negro 
but of other racial groups also and of groups within 
races as well. Further, the difficulty experienced by white 
and Negro workmen in adjusting themselves to each 
other is not new but is typical of their experience with 
each other since the coming to this country of both types 
of labor. Finally, the World War, by making necessary the 
going back to their own homes of the nationals of many 
lands, upset the labor market and made it necessary to 
obtain a large supply of labor to take care of the labor 
needs. This brought Negro laborers in large numbers to 
Northern industrial centers. The efforts of Negro and 
white laborers to adjust themselves to the new situation 
have created many new problems as well as intensified 
maladjustments that already existed. As white and 
Negro workers come to appreciate their community of 
interests, many of the so-called race problems will dis- 
appear completely, and they will find themselves working 
harmoniously together both for their own and the commu- 
nity’s welfare. 
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QuEsTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


1. Was the hope of self-betterment in the Northern 
migration only incidental to the patriotic motive ? 

2. Is it the place of the white or of the colored worker 
to take the lead in insisting on equal wages for the same 
work ? 

3. What are the underlying causes of property de- 
pression when Negroes move into white neighborhoods? 

4. So long as the Negro is forced to live in crowded, 
unsanitary ee can we expect him to show progress 
in citizenship ? 

5. How do you explain the race riots that have occurred 
in Northern cities? What is the best preventive of such 
rioting ? 

6. What do you think of the possibility of “adjusted 
neighborhoods,” including white and colored groups, in 
your community ? 


CHAPTER IX 


THE EFFECTS OF THE RECENT MIGRATION 
OF NEGROES TO THE NORTH 


BrecInnNinG in the spring of 1916 and continuing 
through 1918 more than four hundred thousand Negroes 
moved from the South to the North. They went in 
response to the labor needs of the great industrial centers 
of the North.. This need had been brought about by 
circumstances connected with the World War. The cessa- 
tion of immigration, the return of a great many nationals 
to their own countries, the necessity for increased supplies 
of every kind for home and overseas consumption, made 
necessary a large supply of cheap labor. Employers of 
labor turned to the South for this supply. 


Tse History oF THE MIGRATION 


The first of the big industrial corporations to experi- 
ment with Negro labor to relieve its labor shortage was 
the Continental Tobacco Corporation of Connecticut. 
This was in the summer of 1916. While Negroes were not 
imported on a large scale by this company, the experiment 
was watched with a good deal of interest by other corpora- 
tions, and in a short while others were using Negro 
laborers in as large numbers as possible. Soon nearly a 
half million of Negroes had changed their residence from 
the South to the North. 

The first great exodus.—Before this first migration was 
over it became practically a mass movement on the part 
of the migrants and was entered into by them with 
almost religious fervor. In the South 
... homes found themselves without servants, factories could 
not operate because of the lack of labor, farmers were unable 
to secure laborers to harvest their crops. Streets in towns 
and cities once crowded assumed the aspect of deserted 
thoroughfares, houses in congested districts became empty; 
churches, lodges, and societies suffered such a large loss of 
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membership that they had to close up or undergo reorgan- 
ization.* 


The later great wave—lImmediately following the war 
there was a lull in this exodus because of labor depression 
in the industrial centers; but with greatly increased in- 
dustrial production in 1921 and 1922 there was another 
movement of Negro labor northward. From January to 
May, 1923, it is estimated that 100,000 Negroes left 
Georgia for Northern centers, leaving deserted 11,000 
farms, comprising 250,000 acres. Other Southern States 
suffered similar losses in their Negro population. This 
means that perhaps as many as three quarters of a million 
Negroes have moved North in the last ten years. This 
number is greatly in excess of the aggregate number so 
moving in the previous forty years. 


CAUSES OF THE MIGRATION 


What, it may be asked, are the causes, real and alleged, 
for this stupendous shift in population? Two types of 
causes are generally given by careful students of the sub- 
ject. They are economic and social. 

Economic causes.—Under the head of economic causes 
are listed (a) low wages, (b) the boll weevil, (c) lack of 
capital, (d) unsatisfactory living conditions. All these 
are from the standpoint of residence in the South. On 
the Northern side of the ledger are listed the following: 
(a) the cessation of immigration, (b) high wages, (c) 
better living conditions, (d) identical school privileges. 

1. Wages——Considerable emphasis is placed on the — 
difference in wages paid by the two sections at the time 
the migration began. Prior to the World War, Negroes 
in the South received from %5 cents a day in the rural 
sections to $1.75 a day in the city. In several counties 
the pay for farm labor was as low as 40 to 50 cents a 
day. In the North, on the contrary, in 1916 and 191? 
unskilled labor was paid from $3 to $8 a day, with 
opportunity for overtime and bonuses. 


1 Negro Migration During the War, Scott, page 86; Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace. 
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2. The boll weevtl—An important immediate factor 
in the migration was the destructive work of the boll 
weevil, a cotton pest, which destroyed most of the cotton 
crop of Southern farmers in 1915 and 1916. This was 
responsible for much suffering on the part of both white 
and Negro farmers. With their crops gone the credit 
system so prevalent in the South was greatly impaired, 
and it became necessary for farm labor to leave the farm 
in search of employment to support their families. 

Social causes.—There are other conditions that have 
been a fundamental cause of unrest among Negroes for 

ears. 
, 1. Schools.—A constant cause of complaint on the part 
of Negroes was the limited school facilities afforded their 
children. This point was especially emphasized in an 
“address to the Legislature of the State of Georgia” by a 
group of Negro citizens who met in Atlanta, July 4, 1923. 
Attention was called to the fact that “four fifths of all 
the public schools for Negroes in Georgia are still taught 
in churches and lodge halls, with absolutely no equipment 
whatever to aid the teachers in imparting the instructions 
they are supposed to give.” Further, it was asserted that 
nine tenths of the Negro schools “are taught by teachers 
who have never completed as much as a first-rate eighth- 
grade grammar-school course, and who know nothing of 
the advantage of normal school training.” In the whole 
State, it was claimed, there were to be found less than a 
dozen junior high schools for Negroes and only one four- 
year high school. In an editorial reference to this address 
the Atlanta Constitution, a leading Southern daily, said: 


In the letter addressed to “all white citizens of Georgia” 
but primarily intended for the members of the General 
Assembly, now in session, there is food for serious thought 
for us all. And there is, it must be admitted, cause in that 
letter for very serious searching of heart and admission of 
failure for the white race. Honesty cannot deny that the 
Negroes make out a good case on many grounds on which 
they base their claim for better treatment. 


2. Unjust discrimination—Even deeper-lying causes 


2The Atlanta Constitution, July 5, 1923. 
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were the lack of protection from mob violence, injustice 
in the courts, inferior transportation facilities (Jim Crow 
cars, with all their attendant indignities), deprivation of 
the right to vote, persecution by petty officers of the law, 
unfairness on the part of the white press in reporting 
news about Negroes, and many similar conditions. One 
of the most sensational statements of the grievances of 
Negroes in the South was that contained in a pamphlet 
published by Governor Hugh M. Dorsey, of Georgia, in 
April, 1921. It was published in connection with a 
conference of white citizens of Georgia, called by the 
governor to consider certain outbreaks of lawlessness in 
the State. In this pamphlet, entitled As to the Negro in 
Georgia, Governor Dorsey listed 135 instances of alleged 
mistreatment of Negroes, some of them of the most 
brutal character. With the exception of one all these 
cases had been brought to the attention of the governor 
by white Georgians, and he was of the opinion that the 
number of them could be multiplied. The governor made 
a number of far-reaching and forward-looking suggestions 
to remedy these conditions, which, it is hoped, may ul- 
timately be placed on the statute books and become a part 
of the laws of the State. When, then, one takes due ac- 
count of the economic wage, on the one hand, and the 
social disabilities under which the Negroes in the South 
had lived for so many years, on the other, it is not surpris- 
ing that when the World War gave them their opportunity, 
Negroes went North in large numbers. 


TE REACTION OF THE WHITE SOUTH 


In a previous chapter we have discussed in considerable 
detail the problems created in the North by the arrival of 
migrants in such large numbers; but what was the effect 
on the white people of the South, and what was their 
reaction to it? When it was realized to what extent the 
movement was taking place, employers of labor in the 
South were alarmed and began making efforts to check 
it. 

Repressive measures.—The methods first resorted to 
were of the strong-arm variety. Drastic laws were passed. 
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in several States with a view to the suppression of the 
activity of labor agents; prohibitive prices were charged 
for labor agents’ licenses, and heavy fines were levied on 
the agents themselves when they were apprehended. In- 
teresting examples of this method of meeting the situation 
were furnished by the authorities of Jacksonville, Florida ; 
and Macon, Georgia. The City Council of Jacksonville 
passed an ordinance requiring labor agents to pay a 
license fee of $1,000, under penalty of $600 fine and sixty 
days in jail. In Macon, Georgia, the City Council raised 
the license fee for labor agents to $25,000 and required, 
further, that the agent be recommended by ten local 
ministers, ten manufacturers, and twenty-five business 
men. 

Intimidation—Another method used to prevent the 
going of the migrants was that of intimidation. In some 
cities trains were stopped, and Negroes were dragged off. 
Others were prevented from boarding the trains. Ticket 
agents in a number of instances refused to sell prospective 
passengers tickets for Northern destinations. The fed- 
eral authorities were appealed to for assistance in stopping 
the movement but were able to render very little aid. The 
more violent the methods used to keep the migrants in 
the South, the more determined they were to leave. Many 
of them regarded it as a “second emancipation” and were 
determined to take advantage of it. 

Conciliation—Seeing the utter futility of coercive 
measures, Southern employers decided to try another 
approach to the problem. Meetings of whites and Negroes 
were called, and efforts were put forth to get at the root 
of the dissatisfaction on the part of Negro labor. These 
conferences have resulted in a much better understanding, 
on the part of Southern employers, of the attitude of 
Negroes generally toward the conditions under which they 
live in the South, with the result that considerable head- 
way is being made in the improvement of conditions. 
Much of the leadership in this movement for better living 
conditions and for better relations between the two races 
generally has been taken by the Southern Interracial 
Commission, an organization composed of whites and 
Negroes, with headquarters in Atlanta. This Com- 
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mission was established immediately after the war to pro- 
mote understanding and good will between the two races 
in the South. 


PossIsLE EFFECTS OF THE MIGRATION 


But what, it may be asked, is to be the ultimate effect 
of this migration of Negroes, on such a large scale, to 
the North: on the Negro; on the South; on the nation 
as a whole? 

On the Negro.—Dire predictions were made at first 
as to the fate of Negro labor in the North. It was 
claimed that he could not live in a Northern clime; it was 
too rigorous for him. The Negro was an agricultural 
laborer and could not be used in the industrial centers. 
As soon as the wartime conditions that called him North 
had passed, he would be peremptorily discharged by his 
Northern employers or driven out by organized labor. 
These and many similar statements were made, but 
practically all of these assertions are now proved to be 
false. The Negro migrant is in the North, and apparently 
to stay. 

1. Southern opinions.—On the question, What will be 
the effect of his Northern residence on the Negro himself? 
there is a wide difference of opinion. In the South two 
distinct points of view are expressed. The first is from 
the ultraconservatives and is perhaps, the view most widely 
current: The South is the best place for the Negro. 
Southern white people know him best and are his best 
friends. The Negro cannot stay long in the North; in 
the long run he will return to the South, where he is 
known and respected as long as he “keeps his place.” The 
other view is representative of the best thought of the 
new South. It feels that, so far as the individual Negro 
is concerned, Northern living conditions, as seen in higher 
wages, better schools and thurches, superior housing 
conditions, are unquestionably ahead of what the Negro 
has known before; but the effect on the race as a whole 
remains yet to be seen. There are certain disadvantages 
in Northern residence which almost completely counter- 
balance the advantages. These are: the tendency to racial 
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instability which comes from wandering over the country; 
the crowding into cities, with the resultant decrease in the 
birth rate and the corresponding increase in the death 
rate; the increase in crime and insanity; the competition 
with white skilled labor; and the danger of having to 
remain cheap, unskilled labor. If the race can rise in 
sufficient numbers to the ranks of skilled and semiskilled 
labor, there will have been an undoubted benefit to the 
Negro in the migration. 

2. Northern opinions.—In the Northern press there 
was from the beginning a frank recognition of the fact 
that the coming of Negroes in such large numbers meant 
increased race friction and an extension of the area of the 
race problem; but most were agreed that it boded well 
for the Negro. A fairly representative view from the 
Northern angle is that expressed by the Pittsburgh Dis- 
patch, substantially as follows: 

This movement eastward and westward of unskilled Negro 
labor will both directly and indirectly help the Negro. The 
younger element—those of ambition and some training in the 
schools—will be constantly emerging from unskilled to the 
semiskilled classes, with a consequent increase in their pay 
rolls and a betterment in their methods of living. A decidedly 
better treatment of the Negro, both in the North and the 
South, will grow out of the fact that the former situation, in 


which the demand for his labor was limited and the supply 
unlimited, no longer prevails.* 


3. Negro opinions——Among Negroes themselves there 
was at first in some quarters a doubt as to the wisdom of 
going North in such large numbers; but as the migrants 
began to “find themselves” in their new homes, these 
doubts disappeared. At present, therefore, Negroes are 
practically a unit in the view that, despite the obvious and 
inevitable increase in race friction, the migration has been 
the greatest stimulus to the Negro’s development in this 
country since his emancipation from slavery. Negroes 
who have gone North have enjoyed immediately the 
benefits of the superior living conditions of the N orth, 
while their going has been responsible for improvement 


§ Pittsburgh Dispatch, October 1, 1916. 
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in the conditions under which their fellows live in the 
South. 

On the white South—aAs to the effect of the migration 
on the white South there was from the beginning a variety 
of opinion even in the South itself. Newspapers like the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal and the Macon Telegraph 
vigorously opposed it, insisting that the Negro was an 
economic necessity to the life of the South, and that with- 
out him it would go bankrupt. On the other hand, 
journals like the New Orleans Times-Picayune and the 
Nashville Banner took the position that Negroes should 
be encouraged to emigrate to the North as a means of 
relieving the South of the entire brunt of the race problem 
and as an inducement for white immigration, which, it 
was claimed, the South needs. Among progressive 
Southerners there appears to be fairly general agreement 
that the migration is destined to prove a blessing in 
disguise. 

1. A psychological benefit.—One of the factors that has 
been most detrimental to the intellectual life of the white 
South has been the concentration of the attention of its 
scholars and statesmen on the race problem. The bogey 
of “Negro domination” has hung like a pall over that 
section. Because of the ramifications of the race question 
and the sensitiveness of the Southern public about it, men 
have not been free to think and write clearly even upon 
issues that seem as far as the poles removed from any 
connection with it. It is confidently believed, therefore, 
that the going of large numbers of Negroes from the most 
heavily congested sections of the South will remove what- 
ever fear of Negro domination exists and make possible 
better conditions for both races. 

2. Economic benefits——Already, it is asserted, while 
the South has experienced some difficulty in adjusting it- 
self to the sudden shift of so large a part of its population, 
it has benefited by the migration. Some of the items in 
these beneficial results are: decreased cotton acreage, in- 
crease in crop diversification, the use of more machinery, 
and improved living conditions in rural districts. Dr. 
T. J. Woofter, of the Southern Interracial Commission, 
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after a careful study of the question concluded that “when 
the temporary ill effects of the suddenness of the move- 
ment have passed, the net result to Southern agriculture 
will probably be beneficial.’* 

On the nation as a whole——And what is the effect of 
this migration on our national life? This subject was 
discussed by Joseph A. Hill in an illuminating paper 
read at the eighteenth annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, held in Washington, D. C., December 
26-29, 1923, and published in Volume XVIII of the 
society’s publications. He recalled the speculation of 
Ambassador Bryce, author of The American Common- 
wealth, to the effect that the Negro probably would more 
and more move southward toward the Atlantic and the 
Gulf of Mexico and gradually become a much smaller 
element than at present in the population farther north. 
Mr. Hill cites statistics to prove that Ambassador 
Bryce was mistaken in his view as to the probable trend. 
Exactly the reverse of what Mr. Bryce predicted has 
been taking place during the past decade. Instead of the 
Negro population of the North decreasing it has been in- 
creased very greatly, and there has been a corresponding 
decrease in the Negro population of the South. Mr. 
Hill then calls attention to some very interesting facts 
in connection with the migration of Negroes to the North: 
(a) There has been a steady migration of Negroes from 
the South to the North since the Civil War. This number 
has not, until recent years, been large, and was limited at 
first to the northern tier of Southern States: Virginia, 
Maryland, Kentucky. (5) The present migration has 
been limited mainly to Northern cities. Sixty per cent 
of the Negroes in Illinois live in Chicago; 68 per cent 
of those in Michigan live in Detroit; 75 per cent of New 
York State’s Negro population is to be found in New 
York City. (c) The total Negro population of the North 
by the census of 1920, was only 2.3 per cent of the total 
population of that section: about one Negro to every 43 
persons. (d) The Negro migration is replacing to a very 
limited extent the immigration from Europe. ; 


‘The Basis of Racial Adjustment, Woofter, page 50; Ginn and Company. 
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ConcLusIon 


What conclusions have we a right to draw from these 
facts? 

For the good of the Negro.—That Negroes have been 
steadily going North, although in small numbers until 
recently, means that they believe that section offers them, 
other things being equal, larger opportunities for obtain- 
ing those “inalienable rights” which Americans have been 
wont to claim are the due of all men. In this belief Negroes 
will continue to go North as long as the economic oppor- 
tunity keeps pace with the social outlook, or until con- 
ditions in the South are greatly improved. In short, the 
Negro has come to think of himself as a full-fledged 
American citizen, with the right to live in any part of 
the country that is best suited to his economic and social 
needs. 

Needed adjustments in the North—Until the two 
groups are adjusted to each other, there will doubtless be 
some friction; but this does not need to continue in- 
definitely. As shown in the preceding paragraph the 
proportion of Negro to white population of that section 
is very small and is not nearly as “alien” as the nearly 
one million immigrants a year who came into the country 
prior to the World War. Moreover, the satisfactory ad- 
justment of the two races to each other can be greatly 
accelerated by a more equitable distribution of the Negro 
migrants. The figures just cited show that 38 per cent 
of the total Negro population of the North is to be found 
in eight cities, and that three cities—New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia—contain 26.9 per cent of this total. That 
is to say, the Negro migrants are concentrating in the 
cities, and these are proving to be the “friction points”— 
where there is friction. A more equitable distribution of 
these migrants, therefore, would tend to lessen the 
possibility of friction and make for better relations be- 
tween the races in the North. 

Mutual benefits—As to the ultimate effects of the 
migration on the national life he would be a bold man 
who would attempt to predict; but with the almost in- 
exhaustible resources of our great country, and with the 
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Negroes forming such a relatively small proportion (less 
than ten per cent) of the total population, there is no 
reason to believe that the two races cannot live here to- 
gether indefinitely, not only without detriment to each 
other, but in mutual helpfulness. 


QuESTIONS FoR Stupy anpD Discussion 


1. Do the causes of the Negro exodus seem to you to 
be primarily economic or social? Why? 

2. If the South had provided ample school facilities for 
Negro children and young people, is it likely that the 
migration would have occurred ? 

3. Why did coercive measures fail to keep the Negroes 
in the South ? 

4, What was the effect of the migration upon the 
Negro? upon the white people of the South? upon the 
nation as a whole? 

5. Has the Negro a right to establish a residence in 
any section of the country? 

6. How can white people of the North build up an 
attitude of good will toward the Negro section of the 
population ? 


CHAPTER X 


THE POLITICAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
IN AMERICAN LIFE 


ONE of the most controverted topics in connection with 
the Negro’s residence in America is his relation to the 
political life of the nation. Is he to be a full-fledged 
citizen, having all the rights of any other citizen? Or is 
he to be a ward of the nation, set apart from other groups 
in the country and allowed to have no participation in the 
government? Or should he be given a limited franchise, 
based on educational, property, and other tests? If the 
last, should his treatment in these matters be peculiar 
to his racial group, or should the same qualifications be 
exacted of other residents as of him? These are some of 
the questions raised when the political status of the Negro 
in this country is discussed. In this controversy all shades 
of opinion have been expressed—from the view that the 
Negro’s status should be about that of the mule, with 
which he was so long linked in their common toil, to that 
of a sovereign citizen exercising all the privileges and 
bearing all the responsibilities of any other citizen. 


Tue History oF THE PROBLEM 


While, from the beginning of the nation’s history, the 
Negro question greatly exercised politicians and influenced 
legislation in a very marked way, it had very little prac- 
tical bearing on the actual political status of the Negro 
in this country until after the Civil War. Prior to that 
time most of the States were a unit in denying the ballot 
even to free Negroes, but with the emancipation of Negroes 
their political status became a burning question in the 
nation, and many and varied were the proposals made to 
meet the situation. 

Legal action by the government.—The first step taken 
by the federal government was the adoption of the 
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thirteenth amendment to the Constitution, which formally 
abolished slavery. This was followed by the first civil- 
rights bill, which was passed by Congress April 9, 1866. 
It set forth 

Sete that all persons born in the United States and not 
subject to a foreign power, excluding Indians not taxed, are 
hereby declared to be citizens of the United States, and such 
citizens of every race and color, without regard to any 
previous condition of slavery, . . . shall have the same 
right in every State and Territory in the United States ... 
to full and equal benefit of all laws and proceedings, in the 
security of persons and property, as is enjoyed by white 
persons. 


Legislation by the Southern provisional governments. 
—In the meantime the provisional governments in the 
former Confederate States, established by order of Presi- 
dent Johnson, successor to the great Lincoln, began im- 
mediately to pass legislation designed to meet the situation 
brought on by the emancipation of the slaves. While these 
States, through their Legislatures, formally acquiesced in 
the abolition of slavery, they proceeded to pass such harsh 
measures with reference to the movements and activities 
of the former slaves that many people were convinced that 
the aim was to make null and void any real freedom for 
freedmen. 

1. Restrictions of activity.—Restrictions were placed 
upon the type of occupation the freedmen could pursue. 
Labor contracts were made which bound the laborer to 
work from sunrise to sunset. The laborer’s Sunday hours 
were severely restricted. Laborers were not permitted to 
leave home on Sundays if they were needed to care for the 
premises or animals. If they went away on Sundays they 
must be back by sunset. Visitors were not allowed to see 
the servants on the master’s premises without his express 
permission, nor could the servant leave the premises with- 
out the master’s consent. 

2. Apprenticeship regulations —Worse than these harsh 
regulations were the severe apprenticeship laws enacted by 
several of the States, particularly by South Carolina and 
Mississippi. These made possible the binding of a child 
over two years of age by either of the parents to any 
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“respectable” person until the child, if a male, reached 
the age of twenty-one years; if a female, eighteen years. 
The profits of this apprentice during these years were to 
go to the master for his own use. In Mississippi, in the 
event the apprentice left the employ of the master before 
the legal age, the latter was permitted to “pursue him and 
bring him before a justice of the peace, who could re- 
mand him to the service of his master.” 

The fourteenth amendment.—It was such measures as 
these which led many friends of freedom and of the 
freedmen to believe that slavery was in a fair way to be 
restored, and that vigorous legislation on the part of the 
federal government was necessary to safeguard the rights 
of the freedmen. This conviction resulted in the passage 
of the fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. The 
amendment gave citizenship to Negroes as a constitutional 
right and denied to the States the power to abridge the 
privileges or immunities of any citizen of the United 
States. It was ratified July 28, 1868. The federal 
government insisted that each of the seceding States must 
ratify the amendment before being readmitted to the 
Union. This they refused to do. 

The fifteenth amendment.—The final step taken by the 
federal government with reference to the Negro’s par- 
ticipation in government was the adoption of the fifteenth 
amendment to the Constitution. This amendment specif- 
ically denied the right of the States or federal government 
to interfere with the exercise of the franchise by Negroes. 
It made the Negro the political equal of any other citizen 
and equally responsible, theoretically at least, with all 
others for the carrying on of the national life. Negroes 
were active participants in the “reconstruction govern- 
ments,” which held sway in the South from 1868 to 
1876, some of them even holding office. This was possible 
because of the political disability under which most 
Southern white voters labored because of their having 
been in “armed rebellion against the government of the 
United States” and the refusal of the South to ratify the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution. 


1 Negro Year Book, 1925-26, page 229. 
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OPINIONS OF THH FRANCHISE 


Harmfully premature—The action of the federal gov- 
ernment in granting unrestricted suffrage to these re- 
cently emancipated slaves has been severely criticized in 
many quarters. Thus, Doctor Weatherford, a represen- 
tative of the new South, writes: 


It is only necessary here to remark that the giving of the 
franchise to Negroes just out of slavery, illiterate and in- 
nocent of all knowledge of governmental affairs, was a 
colossal blunder. It aroused bitter prejudices which have never 
been overcome. It was the most cruel thing that could have 
been done to or for the Negro. It thrust upon him re- 
sponsibilities for which, of course, he could be used as the 
tool of wicked politicians.? 


With this position a great number of people both North 
and South have come to sympathize. 

Arguments in defense.—Defenders of the federal gov- 
ernment’s action, however, insist that certain essential 
facts must be taken into consideration if one is correctly 
and accurately to appraise it. 

(a) Ignorance among the freedmen was not as vast as 
is generally supposed, because the Freedmen’s Bureau and 
the missionary schools did extensive work between 1865 
and 1870. 

(bd) Suffrage was given to the Negroes, not as the first, 
but as the last step in reconstruction. The seceding 
States absolutely refused to qualify for readmission into 
the Union; the only way civil government could function 
at all in these States was to put the ballot into the hands 
of the freedmen. So, then, instead of being the usurper 
of the political rights of others the Negro, despite his 
limitations, was the savior of the American theory of gov- 
ernment in the Southland while the erstwhile “guardians 
of liberty” were sulking in their tents. 

(c) The suffrage was the only means available, other 
than the use of military force, for the protection of the 
freedmen in their recently acquired rights. The passage 
of the so-called “Black Codes” by the majority of Southern 





2 The Negro From Africa to America, Weatherford, page 435; George H. Doran 
Company. 
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Legislatures gives the impression that they meant to make 
the Emancipation Proclamation a “scrap of paper.” 

(d) In answer to the charge of “extravagance” and 
“corruption” made against the reconstruction governments 
it is claimed that corruption and extravagance were not 
peculiar to the South but constituted the general tendency 
of the postwar period. As instances of this fact these 
critics call attention to the Tweed Ring, the Crédit 
Mobilier, and the salary-grab scandals that stirred the 
whole nation at this same time. 

(e) We are reminded that although many of the crit- 
icisms made against them were just, these reconstruction 
governments have some very worthy accomplishments to 
their credit. One of the most notable of these is the be- 
ginning of free elementary schools for all the people. 
These schools the South had never had before. 

(f) These reconstruction governments were by no means 
predominantly Negro. In only one State—South Carolina 
—was this ever true, and there only during the earlier 
years of reconstruction. 

Suggested alternative policies—Many suggestions have 
been made as to the course the government might have 
most wisely pursued in handling this admittedly difficult 
and delicate situation. Among these are the following: 

(a) “Lincoln’s plan” of reconstruction is based on a 
suggestion made by President Lincoln in a letter written 
March 13, 1864, to Governor Hahn of Louisiana. In 
this letter he proposed that some of the colored people, 
and especially those who had fought in the Union armies, 
be admitted to membership in the political convention 
soon to be held to discuss the question of the franchise. 
This same suggestion was made in Lincoln’s last public 
address—April 11, 1865. It seems clear that while Lincoln 
was in favor of giving Negroes the ballot he probably 
would have preferred to limit the franchise at first to the 
most intelligent and to those who had fought in the Union 
armies. 

(b) President Johnson was in favor of qualified suffrage 
for Negroes but would have left this for each State to 
determine for itself. Congress apparently did not trust 
the States to do this. 
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(c) The Negro should have been kept for an indefinite 
length of time as a ward of the nation. A leading ex- 
ponent of this view is Maurice 8S. Evans, a citizen of the 
British Union of South Africa, who is an observant visitor 
to our country and a student for many years of the re- 
lations of white and black people both in this country 
and in Africa. The policy now being pursued in South 
Africa is no doubt in the mind of Mr. Evans when he 
says: 

Instead of being forced into a position of nominal equality, 
for which he was totally unfitted, the Negro should have been 
adopted as a ward of the federal government. A special de- 
partment of that government should have been established 
for his guidance and protection, for the study of race re- 
Jations, and to advise the government thereon. Land should 
have been set apart, and as the members of the race became 
qualified they should have been established on it under kind 
but strict control. Meantime work should have been provided 
for them, and they should have been made to work. Only 
as they became fitted should they have been allowed to take 
part in public affairs. This should for a long time have been 
simply the management of local affairs.* 


It remains to be seen how this policy, suggested by Mr. 
Evans for our situation here in America, is going to 
work out in his own South Africa. There looms a race 
problem far greater in its possibilities for harm to the 
good will between the races than any we can ever know 
here in America, and much less headway is being made 
toward its solution than has already been achieved here. 

Lincoln’s probable attitude—What attitude President 
Lincoln would have taken in the face of the absolute re- 
fusal of the Southern States to ratify the fourteenth 
amendment will never be known. If one may judge by 
the way he changed his position regarding the time and 
method of the emancipation of the slaves, it may be 
reasonably inferred that he would not have been a party 
to the failure of civil government in the South but would 
have stood with the leaders of his political party in adopt- 
ing those measures deemed necessary by leading statesmen 
of his day for the functioning of government in the 
Southern States during that period. 


3 Black and White in the Southern States, Evans, page 148, Longmans, Green & Co. 
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REAsSoNS FoR RETROSPECTIVE APPROVAL 


Despite the risks involved and the inevitable blunders 
of reconstruction days there still remain a great many 
people who believe that unrestricted and universal suffrage 
for the Negro was the best way out of a very difficult 
situation, not merely for the Negro, but for the nation. 

Demanded by democracy.—There is no place in Amer- 
ican democracy for the “taxed but unrepresented citizen.” 
Ultimately taxation and representation must go hand in 
hand, or democracy is a failure. If the freedman was to 
enter into American life at all, it must be as a full-fledged 
American citizen. No halfway measures would do. No- 
body pretends even now that all our citizens, either white 
or black, are fully qualified for the intelligent exercise of 
the suffrage. How much less was this true sixty years 
ago! To have insisted that the Negro alone, of all our 
racial groups, be singled out for this special treatment 
would have savored very strongly of discrimination. The 
federal government’s action in this instance shows faith 
in the possibilities of the various racial groups that make 
up its national life to measure up to the responsibilities 
of citizenship and its determination to insist that no dis- 
crimination on purely racial grounds can be allowed to 
interfere with the performance of these responsibilities. 

The test of results—As to the value of this policy it 
only remains to be said that nowhere in the world has 
the Negro made such remarkable headway as in the 
United States of America, and many students of the 
problem are of the opinion that this progress is largely 
due to the fact that, from the first, the emancipated Negro 
was made a full-fledged American citizen, with all the 
privileges and responsibilities pertaining thereto. In the 
effort to measure up to these responsibilities the Negro has 
gone beyond what he would have attained if a lower ideal 
had been set for him and much further than the members 
of his race in other lands have gone. 


Tur Necro’s Present PoniticaL Status 


In theory—And what, it may be asked, is the political 
status of the Negro in this country at present? By the 
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Tights given him in the fourteenth and fifteenth amend- 
ments the Negro is a full-fledged citizen of the United 
States, entitled to all the rights of any other American 
citizen, and no State has the right to abridge or make 
void these rights. As to the wisdom of the passage of 
these amendments at the time they were adopted there is 
room for difference of opinion. The same criticism of un- 
wisdom has been and is still being made against the re- 
cently adopted eighteenth amendment, which the federal 
government is experiencing so much difficulty in having 
observed. But now that the amendments are a part of 
the federal Constitution, it becomes the duty of each 
State to see that both the letter and the spirit of the law 
are observed. 

In practice.—But, granted that the Negro is entitled 
to all the rights of any other American citizen, in how far 
is he allowed at present to exercise these rights, especially 
that of suffrage? In the South, where the bulk of the 
Negro population is still to be found, the Negro vote is 
practically negligible. 

1. Legal restrictions—Beginning with the year 1890 
the Southern States began to adopt constitutional amend- 
ments that had for their aim the restriction if not the 
complete elimination of the Negro vote. Mississippi was 
the first of these States to take this action. Its amendment 
excluded from the suffrage persons who had not paid 
the poll tax or who were not able to read and understand 
any section of the Constitution and give an interpretation 
of it which would satisfy the registration officers. Other 
States followed with tax, property, and educational tests, 
and various other measures, all designed to keep as many 
Negroes as possible from voting and to allow as many 
whites as possible to vote. One of the most reprehensible 
of these measures was the well-known “grandfather 
clause.” This clause made it possible for persons who 
could not satisfy the educational and property tests but 
whose ancestors were voters prior to 1866 to vote. This 
of course made practically all the whites in the South 
eligible for suffrage whether they were illiterate or not 
and disfranchised practically all the Negroes. This law 
was declared unconstitutional by the Supreme Court of 
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the United States, June 21, 1915; but the other measures 
have very effectively served their purpose. 

2. Intimidation—In addition to these legal measures 
designed to keep Negroes from voting the method of 
intimidation has openly and with public approval been used. 
In the words of a quotation used by Doctor Weatherford, 
“Negroes have not voted because it was not healthy for 
them to vote.” 

A new trend observable.—As a result of these repressive 
measures the Negro vote in the South is practically 
negligible. In recent years, however, increasing numbers 
of Negroes are allowed to register and vote. Occassionally 
their vote has been a decisive factor in the election, par- 
ticularly where the floating of municipal bonds is an 
issue, the law making it necessary to have the approval of 
a majority (or more) of the taxpayers. While most 
Southern leaders either publicly approve of the policy of 
_not allowing Negroes any participation in the government 
or silently acquiesce in it, a few are seeing the unwisdom 
of such a policy and are advocating giving the Negroes, 
in larger numbers, the ballot. Doctor Weatherford, one 
of the most liberal of these leaders, says: 

It [the being denied the right to vote] is one of the sorest 
points with the Negro. He is willing that the standards 
shall be put as high as one desires but he feels that when 
they are set they should apply to whites and blacks alike. 
In other words, he does not object to exclusion of Negroes 
because they are illiterate but he does object to inclusion of 
whites when they are equally illiterate. Until this sense 
of injustice is removed, there can be no harmony or unity 
in the South.‘ 


The effects of selective disfranchise.— 

1. On the North—Nor has the Negro been the only 
sufferer by this discrimination. With him the whole 
country has suffered, both North and South. From the 
viewpoint of the North it has meant giving the South a 
tremendous advantage in its representation in Congress. 
In proof of this discrepancy one instance will suffice: In 
1914 Kansas and Mississippi each elected eight members 





4 The Negro From Africa to America, Weatherford, page 436; George H. Doran 
Company. 
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to the House of Representatives. For her eight members 
Kansas cast 483,683 votes, while for her eight members 
Mississippi cast only 37,185 votes. 

2. On the South.—This policy has also had a baneful 
effect on the political life of the South. The determination 
to keep the Negro from voting makes necessary the con- 
centration of most of the South’s energies on that issue. 
No other social or economic problem arouses any interest 
or has any chance for adequate consideration. People 
do not, as in other sections, divide on political issues. 
There is only one political party, and it is boss-ridden. 
As a result thousands of white voters do not take the 
trouble to cast their ballots. It is stated on good authority 
that in an election held in Georgia a few years ago, out of 
a registration of more than five hundred thousand voters 
fewer than thirty-five thousand votes were cast. 

Political opportunities in the North.—The political 
situation of the Negro in the North is much more favor- 
able. In such States as Indiana, Ohio, New Jersey, 
Illinois, Pennsylvania, New York, and border States like 
Maryland and Missouri, the Negro is rapidly becoming 
a decisive factor, notably in the municipal life of several 
of the larger cities. Because of the great number of 
migrants going North he bids fair to have large influence 
in the political life of the nation. 


VenaL VoTERS—BLAcK AND WHITE 


Poverty.—One of the complaints made against many 
Negro voters is their alleged venality. It is claimed by 
certain critics that Negro voters are more interested in 
the amount of money they are to receive for their vote 
than for issues and principles involved. In her study of 
The Negro in New York, made several years ago, Miss 
Mary White Ovington, a proved friend of the Negro, 
pointed out this weakness. This is not, however, peculiar 
to Negro voters; both the Negro and the poor white were 
guilty of selling their vote. The ballot is the only weapon 
of defense in the hands of poor working people and hence 
is often used for what they regard as their own vital and 
immediate needs. : 

Political rings—It is only necessary to add that there 
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is considerable of venality among politicians generally, 
both high and low. One has only to remind oneself of 
such well-known political organizations as Tammany Hall 
in New York City and the basis for the popular notion 
concerning them. Students of the recent political history 
of the country will remember that in a recent presidential 
campaign two of the most prominent candidates for the 
Presidency of the United States are alleged to have failed 
of nomination, primarily, because of charges of graft 
and bribery; and the Teapot Dome scandal, involving 
prominent officials, is too recent to make necessary ad- 
ditional instances. 

Examples and ideals—In view of this rather wide- 
spread corruption in the political life of the nation the 
Negro would have to be far above the average in civic 
morality if some members of the race did not exhibit 
traces of this all too common venality in politics. But that 
the Negro is wholly corrupt in politics is not more true 
than it is true of his white fellow citizen. Here, as else- 
where, education, larger economic advantages, and higher 
ethical ideals, together with the example of other citizens, 
where this example is a worthy one, will tend rapidly to 
develop a higher type of civic morality among Negro 
citizens. 


ConcLUSION 


What of the future of the Negro in the political life of 
the nation? Everything seems to suggest his larger par- 
ticipation in the political life of America. In the South 
his participation probably will be exceedingly limited for 
a long time because of its large Negro population and the 
determination on*the part of the dominant race in this 
section to keep him out of any appreciable share in the 
government; in the North no such hindrances ought ever 
to be in evidence because of the disparity of the relative 
numbers with the rest of the population and the larger 
opportunities open to the voter to prepare himself for the 
exercise of the franchise. As the Negro population be- 
comes more evenly distributed over the country, there 
will be less fear of “Negro domination,” and his partici- 
pation in the government, in every phase of political life, 
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will be taken as a matter of course. The destiny of the 
Negro citizen is bound up with that of his white fellow 
citizen. Those who have faith in American democracy 
cannot believe it will continue indefinitely to hold any 
double standard of citizenship. Ultimately every type 
of its citizenry which proves itself worthy will have its 
proportionate share of representation in the government. 


QvESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


1. If the Southern States had not tried to nullify the 
thirteenth amendment, is it likely that the fourteenth 
would have been passed ? 

2. Should the Negro have been given the franchise so 
soon after his emancipation? Why? 

3. What do you think would have been Lincoln’s 
attitude toward the enfranchisement of Negroes if he had 
lived during the reconstruction period ? 

4, If the Confederate States had not sulked, is it likely 
that there would have been an era of carpet-bag gov- 
ernment? 

5. In practice is the Negro of the South granted his 
full constitutional rights? 

6. Do you see any hope for a fuller compliance with 
constitutional law on the part of the South? ; 


CHAPTER XI 


THE SOCIAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 
IN AMERICAN LIFE 


In some ways the most difficult problem created by the 
Negro’s presence in this country is that of his social 
position. While the federal government has definitely 
fixed the political status of the Negro, it has not per- 
formed nor can it perform any such kind office in the 
matter of his social status. 


FUNDAMENTAL QUESTIONS INVOLVED 


If we are to make any progress in an appreciation of 
the questions involved in this discussion, it would seem 
_ to be the part of wisdom to study them from several angles. 

What is the actual present social position of the Negro in 
the various sections of our country? How far is the 
present attitude toward him influenced by his “previous 
condition of servitude”? What is meant by “social 
equality”? How far, if at all, is there any sentiment for 
intermarriage ? 

The influence of sectional viewpoints——While there is 
considerable variety in the several States as to the partic- 
ular social rights to be enjoyed by Negroes, each State 
being practically a law unto itself in this matter, there 
are two pretty clearly defined viewpoints, representing the 
two great sections of our country. Taken together, they 
determine the social status of the Negro in this country. 
They are popularly known as the Northern and Southern 
viewpoints. While neither of them represents all the 
people in either section, they probably represent a majority 
in each section. 

1. The Northern viewpoint.—In the main the North 
is disposed to grant to Negroes those social rights 
commonly thought of as public rights, such as “the full 
and equal enjoyment of the accomodations, advantages, 
facilities, and privileges of inns, public conveyances om 
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land or water, theaters, and other places of public amuse- 
ment.” On the other hand, in matters of personal social 
intercourse the lines are likely to be rigidly drawn. 

2. The Southern viewpoint.—In the South the ideal is 
to keep the two races as far apart as possible, so that they 
have almost no contacts except in the capacity of master 
and servant. This ideal of separateness obtains in 
practically all of the relationships of the two races. They 
live for the most part in separate sections of the city, 
have separate accommodations on railroads and steam- 
boats, in schools, street cars, restaurants and hotels (where 
there is any provision for Negroes), at their work, in 
prisons, and even in cemeteries. These segregation reg- 
ulations are on all the statute books. While the law often 
says that the arrangements for the two races are to be 
“separate and equal,” in actual practice it is the first of 
these terms that receives the primary emphasis. What 
has been said thus far with reference to the Southern 
conception of the social rights of the Negro refers to those 
privileges usually termed “public rights.” It is hardly 
necessary to say that in those intimate and personal re- 
lationships of social intercourse separation is also the 
vogue in the South. Indeed, these relationships are also 
regarded as a legitimate realm for legal enactments, so 
that laws governing personal social intercourse are to be 
found on the statute books. 

3. Common and contrasting elements—To summarize: 
The Negro, while legally the political equal of other 
American citizens, is distinctly restricted in his social 
intercourse with his fellow citizens of other races. In the 
North he is generally accorded those privileges known as 
public rights but he has very limited personal contacts 
with people of other racial groups; in the South he has a 
sense of being discriminated against in the enjoyment of 
public utilities and is shut out completely from social 
intercourse with other racial groups. : 


REASONS FoR THE Cotor Link 


The student of the subject naturally inquires, Why this 
rigid drawing of the social line against Negroes? Various 
reasons have been given. 
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Instinctive antipathy.—One of those most commonly 
expressed is that there exists a widespread racial antipathy 
to the Negro founded on color, which is really instinctive 
and which forbids free social intercourse between whites 
and Negroes. Such a statement will not sound very con- 
vincing to those who have watched small children of many 
races, both in their play with each other and in their 
attitude toward older people of a different race, and noted 
their apparent lack of any racial antipathy. Nor will it 
have much weight with those rare and charming spirits 
in all races whose affections have leaped across racial 
boundaries and embraced fellowships with those of other 
races as intimate as any they have known within their 
own. The true explanation of the Negro’s limited social 
status in this country probably will be found in his 
“previous condition of servitude.” 

The stigma of slavery.—Here one finds a fruitful field 
for study. When Negro slaves were first brought to this 
country they occupied about the same status as the white 
indentured servants. Phillis Wheatley, a slave girl to 
whom reference was made in an earlier chapter, earned 
the distinction in certain social circles of Boston of being 
the city’s “poet laureate.” She was received by General 
Washington, commander in chief of the Continental 
armies, and other notables. But as the Negro sank 
definitely and permanently into chattel slavery he came to 
be thought of, in the mind of his master at least, as 
practically on a level with the brute, and all the concepts 
formed of him during most of the slavery period were 
formed from that level. 

Slavery progressively disqualifying free Negroes.—Not 
only did slavery determine the status of the slave: it was 
equally determinative of the status of the free Negro. In 
Virginia, up to 1723, the free Negro voted and enjoyed 
many other rights. In this year he was denied the ballot 
and forbidden to carry arms. In 1800 educational ad- 
vantages were by statute denied him. In 1830 free 
Negroes were forbidden to marry or to cohabit with slaves. 
Such privileges as teaching, preaching, practicing med- 
icine, or keeping an inn were, by legislative action, denied 
to them in 1832. In 1859 the Supreme Court of the 
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United States decided that Negroes would not be ex- 
pected to defend themselves in physical combat with 
whites, as whites would with other whites. Nor were 
Negroes allowed to be witnesses in court where white 
persons were concerned. In Louisiana free Negroes, accord- 
ing to the laws of the State, must never insult nor strike 
white people nor presume themselves to be equals of white 
people. On the contrary, they must yield to them on 
every occasion and always speak with proper respect to 
them on penalty of imprisonment. In Georgia it was a 
criminal offense for a white man to teach a free Negro 
to read. Nor was a free Negro allowed to teach other 
Negroes to read even though both were free. The 
penalty for so doing was thirty-nine lashes to the in- 
structor and as many to each of his auditors.! 

The effect on Negroes in free States.—The situation 
was very little better in the nonslaveholding States. One 
of the severest denunciators of conditions among the free 
Negroes in these States was William Jay, an abolitionist 
writer whose book Miscellaneous Writings on Slavery was 
published in 1853. He lists the following injustices to 
free Negroes: (1) They were not allowed to exercise the 
suffrage even though they were taxed to support the gov- 
ernment. (2) They were denied the right to pass from 
one State to another, the laws of Ohio being especially 
drastic in this connection. Here he quotes a resolution 
of the General Assembly of Ohio, passed by a large 
majority, which expressly stated that Negroes had no 
constitutional right of petition, and that if any petition 
presented by them was received, it was an act of privilege 
on the part of the Assembly, and not a constitutional right. 
(3) They were excluded from the army and militia. (4) 
They were excluded from any participation in the 
administration of justice. (5) They were debarred, in 
large measure, from both the common schools and the 
higher institutions of learning. (6) They were not 
wanted and, in many cases, were not allowed to worship 
in the same churches with the whites even where they 
were too few and too poor to maintain their own. (7) 


1 The Negro From Africa to America, Weatherford, page 193; George H. Doran 
Company. 
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They were handicapped in their efforts to earn a living. 
(8) They were liable to be seized and treated as slaves. 
(9) They were subjected to insult and outrage.” 

The mental habits of the nation formed by slavery.— 
The foregoing illustrations show the attitude of the whole 
country toward the Negro during slavery whether the 
Negro was a slave or a so-called freeman. In the South 
he was frankly regarded as property and about on the 
level with the brute; in the North, while no physical 
shackles bound him, his condition was, generally speaking, 
a wretched and miserable one. He was looked down upon, 
despised, and, in the main, thought of as having no rights 
that any member of the dominant race need respect. 
These facts would seem to be a sufficient explanation of 
the Negro’s present social status in this country. 

The relation of past to present.—It is only as the 
student of race relations carefully studies also the past of 
the white and colored in this country that he can fully 
appreciate some situations in their present relations. On 
the side of the whites there is a pride of race which is 
responsible for an understandable hesitancy to share their 
social traditions with members of a backward and 
previously enslaved race; on the side of the Negroes there 
is a passionate longing for complete emancipation and an 
earnest desire to be accepted as early as possible into the 
family of the races, on the same level with the rest. What 
both races need is to study the history of their association 
_ together in their common country, with their eyes turned 
not toward the past but toward the future. The whites 
need to realize that “the old order changeth, giving place 
to new”; the Negroes need to see that in the exercise of 
patience they are to “possess their own souls.” Sixty 
years are only a brief moment in the lifetime of two great 
races. Marvelous changes have been wrought already 
in the attitudes of the two races toward each other, and 
there is no reason to doubt that Time, the great adjuster, 
will do even greater works than these. 


Tur PropueM oF SocrtaL EQuaLiTy 
But here another shadow looms large and threatens to 
2 Miscellaneous Writings on Slavery, Jay, pages 374-99. 
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make difficult further advance in the matter of good will 
between the two races. It is the bugaboo of social 
equality. | 

Varying interpretations of the term.—Few terms have 
been used more confusingly. It has had all sorts of in- 
terpretations. In the main, however, it has two general 
usages. 

1. In the South.—The term is used in Southern States 
to apply to any association between the two races except 
where one is clearly the master, and the other un- 
questionably the servant. In the use even of public 
utilities, such as the schools or public conveyances, if 
there are not very clearly drawn lines of separation be- 
tween the two races, it is claimed that social equality is 
being practiced. -Of course, all social intercourse is 
tabooed on the basis of equality. 

%. In the North.—Here the term is applied more 
strictly to the social intermingling of the two races. White 
and colored may go to school together, ride together, and 
enjoy together the convenience of all public utilities with- 
out being thought of as “practicing social equality.” It 
is only when they enter those more intimate relationships 
involved in personal social intercourse that they think of 
themselves in terms of social equality. 

Differing white opinions regarding the practice.— 
What is to be said as to the desirability of social equality ? 
Southern leaders and writers are a unit in the view that 
the traditional interpretation of the South must be main- 
tained. However, the forward-looking programs of the 
Southern Interracial Commission, of voluntary student 
forums, and of other such organizations are making 
possible such a modification of the traditional viewpoint 
that, more and more, groups of the two races are able to 
confer together about problems of mutual interest. In 
the North commissions such as the Chicago Commission 
on Race Relations are recommending that “race contacts 
in cultural and cooperative efforts be encouraged,” since 
they “tend strongly to mutual understanding and the 
promotion of good race relations.” The organization and 
maintenance of separate labor unions is discouraged, and 
owners and managers of restaurants, theaters, stores, and 
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other places of public accommodation are reminded that 
Negroes are entitled by law to the same treatment in these 
places as other people, and these owners are urged to 
govern their policies and practices accordingly. In those 
more intimate personal relationships, however, except for 
a few socially gifted individuals of the less-favored class 
and an equally small number of those great souls in the 
dominant race who insist on ignoring color and race lines 
to claim brotherhood with men in all races who have like 
oa of heart and soul, the attitude of the North and 

uth on this question of social intermingling is about 
the same. Viewed in the light of its own peculiar in- 
terpretation, neither North nor South, barring some few 
exceptions, believes in the practice of social equality be- 
tween the two races. 

Differing Negro opinions.—And what, it may be asked, 
is the attitude of Negroes on this subject? Here too one 
finds variety of opinion, but this is due in the main to the 
vagueness of the term and the confusion which attends its 
use. In the South, however, Negroes accept the Southern 
interpretation, contending only for equality of educational 
and economic opportunity and for equal accommodations 
in the use of public utilities. In the North they are 
equally unremitting in their efforts to prevent segregation 
or discrimination in the matter of public utilities. But 
in neither North nor South is there any appreciable num- 
ber of Negroes who want to force themselves into those 
purely intimate and personal relationships where they 
are not invited. Common sense and the elementary 
proprieties of good taste in social intercourse forbid their 
entrance into such relationships without the unmistakable 
welcome of those whose privilege it is to extend the in- 
vitation. 

Form and substance.—In the judgment of the writer 
this whole matter of social equality has been nowhere so 
well expressed as in that excellent book of Dr. Robert E. 
Speer—Lace and Race Relations: 

In the first place, social equality cannot be defined as be- 
tween individuals, still less as between races. It is a phrase 


readily used because it looks clear and plain, but the moment 
it is examined it crumbles away. Men are not socially equal 
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because they go to the same theater or eat in the same hotel. 
In the second place, what substance the phrase really signifies 
cannot be demanded. If it is felt and accorded it is real. If 
it is not felt and accorded, the demand cannot secure it and 
anyone demanding it would not be capable of receiving it. 
He might be given its form, but its reality can never be 
possessed by anyone who is capable of conceiving it as a 
demandable thing. All this is absolutely true of social 
equality without regard to race and it is true of it with regard 
to race. 


He further reminds his readers that 


- . . there are multitudes of men and women who are true 
friends across the line of race. They understand and respect 
one another. They are working together with a unity of 
purpose and spirit in which there is no color line nor any 
wraith of a color line. 


Our hope is in the increase of this company who realize 
that while each race has its special task, there are a great 
many tasks the races have in common, and this community 
of interests needs for its satisfactory doing a genuine 
brotherhood among those who are working for the new 
and better day. 


THe PrRoBLEM OF INTERMARRIAGE 


But would not even such limited association between 
the two races as is suggested by the preceding paragraph 
bring about intermarriage between the two races, with 
all the implications, both social and racial, involved in 
such a union of the two races on any large scale? This 
is a matter that cannot be blinked. It has given much 
concern to many students of the subject. At present, 
however, both in the North and in the South, there is a 
strong and persistent objection to intermarriage between 
whites and Negroes. 

Objection in legal enactment—Twenty-nine States 
have laws that make such marriages illegal. In all the 
other States the force of public opinion against the 
practice is so strong that it serves as a sufficient deterrent. 
The legal regulation in the twenty-nine States that have 
laws prohibiting intermarriage follows: 

If the applicant for a marriage license had even only one 

*Race and Race Relations, Speer, page 376; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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greatgrandparent who was a full-blooded Negro, he may not 
receive a license; but if that great-grandparent were a 
mulatto, and in all later generations mating took place 
with a white person, then the person in question is legally 
white and may marry a white person. Otherwise stated, the 
descendant of a Negro to the third generation inclusive, 
though one ancestor in each generation were pure white, is 
excluded; or persons having one eighth or more of Negro 
blood are excluded from marrying a white person. In 
Nebraska the limit is set at one fourth or more of Negro 
blood. The State of Georgia sets no limit but declares 
marriages between white persons and persons of African 
descent is forever prohibited. Louisiana forbids the marriage 
of whites to persons of color.* 


Objection in custom.—Popular opinion touching this 
matter is more rigid than the statutes. Wherever there is 
reason to believe that there is the slightest trace of Negro 
blood in the veins of the person in question, marriage with 
such a person is frowned upon severely by the community, 
and the person who dares to run in the face of public 
sentiment does so at the risk of greatly impaired social 
prestige. As a result of this adamantine attitude on the 

rt of American public opinion, whether set forth by 

egal enactment or the force of public sentiment, marriages 
between whites and Negroes in this country are practically 
negligible. 

The deeper problem of race mingling.—On the surface, 
therefore, it would appear that there is no cause for 
anxiety about intermarriage. The present handling of 
the matter seems effectual to prevent any appreciable 
number of such marriages and probably will continue to 
be equally effective for a long time to come. 

1. The fact of increasing miscegenation.—But just here 
another shadow looms. Despite the fact that marriages 
between the races are almost negligible, intermixture of 
the races is going on at a rapid rate. In 1850, according 
to the United States census, the mulattoes in the United 
States numbered 405,751, or 11.2 per cent of the total 
Negro population; in 1890 the number had increased to 
1,132,060, or 15.2 per cent of the population; in 1910 
mulattoes totaled 2,050,686, or 20.9 per cent of the Negro 


4 Negro Year Book, 1925-26, page 2A41f. 
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population; in 1920 the census authorities reported a 
mulatto population of 1,660,554, or 15.9 per cent of the 
total Negro population. In some authoritative quarters 
these 1920 figures have been questioned because of the 
great disparity between them and the 1910 figures. The 
conviction grows that the figures for 1920 were considerably 
too low, and that the mulatto population of this country 
is nearly 3,000,000. This would make the mulattoes 
number almost one third of the total Negro population. 
This large increase in the number of mulattoes is accounted 
for by the increased infiltration of white blood through 
the whole Negro race through the intermarriage of mu- 
_ lattoes with mulattoes. (Mulattoes are defined in the 1920 
census as “Negroes having some proportion of white 
blood.”) 

2. Alarm felt by many.—The fact that the mulatto 
population of the United States increased 81 per cent be- 
tween 1890 and 1910, and probably in about the same 
proportion between 1910 and 1920, has been the cause for 
considerable alarm among many students of the question. 
Dr. W. A. Plecker, State Registrar of Virginia, in a paper 
read before the American Public Health Association and 
widely commented upon by the press of the country, raised 
the question whether Americans would not ultimately all 
be mulattoes. He urged that all States pass rigid laws 
against intermarriage and exercise more vigilance in pre- 
venting persons having Negro blood from marrying into the 
white race and thus carrying into that race an infiltration 
of Negro blood. This mingling he regarded as more 
dangerous “than an increase in the death rate from 
preventable diseases.” In view of this extreme position, 
concurred in by many, it would seem advisable to inquire 
into this whole matter of the intermixture of the two races 
in this country. Whither are we drifting? 

A moot question—lIs this intermixture good or evil? 
Various responses are given. One group thinks the inter- 
mixture a good thing, insisting that “while race blending 
is not everywhere desirable, yet the crossing of distinct 
races, especially when it occurs with social sanction, often 
produces a superior type.” Another group holds that 
race amalgamation within limits has value, especially be- 
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tween kindred races, or between the best of two races even 
when they are not kindred. A third group—and this is 
by far the largest—takes the position that the amalga- 
mation of the races is the wrong method of solution for 
the race problem. Some of the objections to amalgamation 
are: (a) It would take a very long time for complete 
amalgamation to take place, and this would be ac- 
companied by much friction between the two races while 
amalgamation was in process. (b) Amalgamation im- 
imperils race personality and self-development. Hach race 
has its own personality and its own contribution to make 
to the common life of humanity. This contribution it 
will not be able to make if it is lost in some other race. 
(c) The ‘specialized experiences and achievements of the 
several races have seemed necessary to the fullest de- 
velopment of our present civilization. These achievements 
and the faculties for such achievements would be lost by 
amalgamation. 

The white man’s moral burden.—In the meantime the 
intermixture of the two races proceeds apace. What is 
to be done? In such a situation most fair-minded people, 
whatever their views as to the probable future of the 
social relations between whites and Negroes in this 
country, will undoubtedly indorse the sentiments ex- 
pressed by Dr. Robert. E. Speer in this connection: 

Hither legitimate amalgamation should be allowed, or ille- 
gitimate should cease. And the burden of responsibility in 
the matter is not on the Negro; it is on the white. It is not 
the Negro who has sought an intermixture with the white 
race; it is the white race which has forced its blood upon the 
Negro. The violation of race integrity all over the world is 
the offense of the white race.° 


ConcLUSsION 


The Negro’s present social status is anomalous and in 
many respects unjust. On the one hand, there are certain 
social rights which justly belong to every citizen and, 
if necessary, should be guaranteed by legal enactment. 
On the other hand, there are matters that are of a purely 
personal and private nature and which no external agency, 


5 Race and Race Relations, Speer, page 331f; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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however august and revered its authority, can pretend to 
control. Added to these abstract principles are the prac- 
tical problems created by certain long-cherished con- 
ceptions and traditions in the relations of the two races. 
All these considerations raise for those interested in the 
problem almost insuperable difficulties in arriving at a 
modus vivendt that will be acceptable to both races. Yet, 
despite the difficulties, the two races must and can together 
find practical ways of applying the principles of justice 
and of freedom if democracy and Christianity are to 
prove their right to the faith of humanity. 


QUESTIONS FoR Stupy AND Discussion 


1. Compare the Northern and Southern viewpoints of 
social equality between whites and Negroes. 

2. To what extent, if at all, is instinctive antipathy to 
the Negro responsible for his racial ostracism ? 

3. What part did slavery play in relegating the Negro 
to a subordinate place in American society? __ 

4. Do you agree with Robert E. Speer’s judgment on 
the question of social equality? Why or why not? (See 
page 127.) 

5. What objections do you find to intermarriage? 
Why, then, do white people look with complacency upon 
miscegenation ? 

6. From a moral standpoint is legal amalgamation of 
races more to be deplored than illegitimate amalgamation ? 
Why or why not? 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CHRISTIAN ATTITUDE IN 
RACE RELATIONS 


America’s DirFicuLtt Task 


In the preceding chapters we have noted the varying 
points of view of Negroes and white persons in this 
country and how difficult it appears to be to reconcile 
these differences between them. 

Two answers.—The question might well be asked, Is 
America attempting the impossible when she tries to 
build a nation out of races so utterly dissimilar in character 
as these two races are, both in physical appearance and in 
racial heritage? Men like Stoddard and Grant say 
frankly: Yes. The thing is unthinkable. It is utterly 
impossible for these two groups to live together without 
one being unquestionably the master and the other a self- 
confessed servant. The alternative is annihilation for the 
weaker group. People who call themselves Christians 
are not willing to admit the truth of that answer. They 
believe there is one way out. It is the way of Jesus. The 
following from a speaker at the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention held in Indianapolis is a typical answer of the 
genuine disciples of Jesus: ; 

Now, the first thing to be said about the problem of racial 
relationships is that it is absolutely simple. The way of 
Christ is all you and I are interested in. We are not in- 
terested in the nonsense of Lothrop Stoddard and we are 
not particularly concerned about the half-baked ideas of 
Madison Grant; but you and I want to know the way of 
Christ in racial relationships, and the way of Christ is just 
as simple as the nature of the omnipotent God. . . . Now, 
it is not only utterly simple—this solution of Christ—but it 
is absolutely adequate. There isn’t an international situation 
to date that needs one other thing than just that. There is 
not a single question of race relationships which requires 
anything else.* 


1From an address by Dr. Paul W. Harrison at the Student Volunteer Con- 
vention, December, 1923, to January, 1924; Christian Students and World Prob- 


lems, pages 103-4. 
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With this view an increasing number of students of 
the problem are coming to agree. The hope of harmony 
among the races is the way of Jesus. hat there are 
difficulties in the carrying out of his principles must be 
admitted by every lover of truth; but that the supreme 
test of the claim of Christianity to be the world religion, 
universal and final, will be its ability to grapple with and 
overcome the problems in connection with race relation- 
ships is the growing conviction of an ever-increasing num- 
ber of people of many races and nations, scattered around 
the world. 


Tue Way OF JESUS 


And what are these principles of Jesus in relation to 
race problems on which so much hinges? It would be a 
mistake to say that Jesus set forth, as such, a definite 
philosophy of race relationships. Our problem would be 
relatively easy if that were true. He did, however, during 
the course of his life and ministry on earth, face concrete 
situations in which the race issue was involved, and his 
uniform conduct on all these occasions indicates to us 
what his general attitude was touching this problem. The 
following deductions based on the teachings and life of 
Jesus while on earth are suggestive as to his attitude 
toward people of other races: 

The high value of human personality—No human 
being was too small or worthless to have supreme dignity 
in his estimation. Note the place Jesus assigned to 
children in his kingdom. The kingdom belonged to such 
as they. No person could enter who did not have the 
estimable qualities possessed by children. And who can 
forget his compassion for the most unfortunate classes in 
society? Lepers and those afflicted with the most foul 
and loathsome diseases could count on his sympathy and 
help. No person was so low down in the scale of humanity 
that he did not possess for Jesus infinite value and worth. 
It was to reclaim such that Jesus came to earth. Such a 
high value did human personality have in the thought of 
Jesus that he placed hate and contempt for one’s fellow men 
in the same category with murder: “Whosoever shall say 
to his brother, Raca, shall be in danger of the council; 
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and whosoever shall say, Thou fool, shall be in danger of 
the hell of fire.” (Matt. 5. 22.) 

The solidarity of the human family.—Nothing is more 
manifest in the teachings and life of Jesus than this note 
of his interest in others—the conviction that humanity 
belonged together. He himself was sociable and craved 
friendship. Most of the time he was to be found where 
needy people were. Nor did he confine himself to the 
members of his own race. Now it is a woman of Syro- 
pheenicia. whose daughter is healed. Again he is seated 
on a well beside a despised Samaritan woman of ques- 
tionable character, expounding the truths of the Kingdom. 
In one of the most beautiful parables recorded of him his 
hero was a member of this same Samaritan race. The 
manifest implication of that story is that our world is a 
little neighborhood, and that all men, of whatever race or 
nationality, are our neighbors, whom we are to love as we 
do ourselves. His invitation is to all men that labor and 
are heavy laden. His commission to his apostles was 
to preach the good news to all nations. If there were any 
doubt as to the mind of Jesus on that matter, his ablest 
interpreter—Paul, the great apostle to the Gentiles—is 
very explicit on that point. God has made of one blood 
all the nations of men and desires that all men seek and 
find him. This note of the solidarity of the human race 
runs through the New Testament, and all men are to be 
saved through the redeeming work of Jesus. 

Love the ruling principle in life—In the last analysis 
the compelling attraction of Jesus for humanity was his 
life of love. How often one reads, “And he was moved 
with compassion toward them”! That was the great 
dynamic in his life. It brought him to earth. It sent 
him out to feed the hungry multitudes, to heal their sick, 
and to minister unto all those who had needs of any kind. 
It runs like a golden thread through all his relationships 
while on earth. He loved both the lovely and the un- 
lovely, the just and the unjust, the wise and the foolish, 
the straightforward and the wayfaring, his loyal followers 
and those who “despitefully used him.” And he loved to 
the end. Indeed, it was his unfailing love for people of 
all sorts and conditions and the strength of his convictions 
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as to his mission in the world that made him willing to 
make the supreme sacrifice of his own life in order that 
those whom he loved might come to a realization of the 
true life. Even on the cross his love did not fail him. 
Almost his last words were “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” With Jesus the one abiding, 
unchanging law of the kingdom he came to establish was 
the law of love. 

' Freedom for growth.—Jesus was willing to break with 
tradition in order to set in motion his new kingdom 
ideals. Jesus was not a rabid iconoclast, seeking every 
opportunity possible to break down cherished beliefs and 
practices. With many of the customs and traditions of 
his nation he was in full sympathy, and for their ancient 
law he had great veneration. Several times in the Gospels 
we read, “Think not that I come to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I come not to destroy, but to fulfil.” Yet he 
was convinced that in a number of instances a complete 
break with the law and the ancient traditions was 
necessary if the new day was to be ushered in. Hence, 
when it became necessary, he did not hesitate to break 
with the past. 

Power as an opportunity for service.—An affectionate 
mother had an understandable ambition for her two sons. 
She thought Jesus was on the eve of establishing a power- 
ful earthly kingdom. She desired that her sons have 
positions of preeminence in this kingdom. In the kindest 
but most unmistakable fashion Jesus made it clear to all 
his followers that they had completely missed the point 
of understanding his kingdom and of his attitude toward 
preeminence and power. “Ambition must seek its satisfac- 
tion by distinguished service, and only extrahazardous 
service shall win honor.” He who would be preeminent 
among them must serve. To express it another way: The 


price of leadership is service to the full to all who need 
such service. 


APPLYING JESUS’ PRINCIPLES TO THE Rack ProstEM 


And what is the meaning of these principles of Jesus 
as applied to our difficult race problem here in America ? 
The worth of personality.—True followers of Jesus will 
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insist, first of all, on the sacredness of human life. It 
is a bad commentary on the ethics of American life that 
nowhere in the world is life held so cheaply as in the 
United States of America. More murders are committed 
each year in this country than in any other civilized 
country of the world. Hence, it is not passing strange that 
our percentage in interracial murder is higher than that 
anywhere else in the world. 

1. The challenge of lynching.—Since 1885 we have put 
to death more than four thousand by the method of lynch- 
ing and mob violence. This is an average of two such 
murders a week, or more than a hundred every year. Dur- 
ing the past two years the number of persons lynched has 
been considerably less than in previous years, yet the evil 
continues as a blot on all our Christian protestations. 
Such barbarity is not practiced in Japan, China, or India 
—those so-called heathen lands. It is not to be found in 
Europe or South America. It is limited almost entirely 
to the United States of America, to whom so many people 
are looking for moral leadership. In view of the prevalence 
of mob murder it is not surprising that when the 
representatives of the Southeastern Federation of Colored 
Women’s Clubs were asked, by a similar group of Southern 
white women, to state the grievances of Negroes in the 
South, these representative colored women listed lynching 
as “the greatest menace to good will between the races and 
a constant factor in undermining respect for all law and 
order.” These women urged their white sisters to help 
create a sentiment that would make such practices im- 
possible. Be it said to the honor of these Christian white 
women that they are responding nobly to this appeal of 
their darker sisters. The following resolution of the 
women’s section of the Interracial Commission of Texas, 
a State with a high precentage of lynchings, is typical of 
the new and finer sentiment: 

Lynching is the black spot on America’s soul. So long as 
America holds the record for its illegal taking of life, so long 
as the headlines of foreign papers carry in large letters, 
“America burns another Negro,’ just so long will her shame 


be world-wide. We have no security unless the law protects 
us. Mob violence knows no law. As women, as the mothers 
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of men, we protest. We condemn every violation of law in 
the taking of life, no matter what the crime. 


It is such an aroused collective Christian conscience as 
this that will utimately put an end to mob murder in our 
fair land. The responsibility for helping to create such 
a national conscience falls heavily upon the shoulders of 
every disciple of Jesus. 

2. The challenge of race contempt.—But the Christian 
conception of the worth of human personality does not 
end with the mere granting to the individual of his right 
to physical existence; he is also entitled to such treatment 
as will leave him his own self-respect and the unqualified 
respect of others. One of America’s weaknesses in her 
treatment of alien peoples is a tendency to caricature them 
and to apply to them nicknames and contemptuous 
epithets. Instead of calling the people from Italy 
“Italians” most Americans prefer “dago.” And so we 
have all our racial epithets: “greaser,” “wop,” “Polack,” 
“Chink,” “Jap,” “sheeney,” “nigger,” “red-neck,” eto. 
From what we have seen of Jesus’ conception of the worth 
and dignity of human personality it must be clear that 
under no circumstances would he countenance the use of 
these opprobrious epithets, for they imply fundamental 
disrespect to the persons thus addressed. Disciples of 
Jesus who sincerely believe in the worth of every human 
personality must help our countrymen rid themselves of 
the habit of giving contemptuous nicknames to peoples 
who happen to differ from themselves in certain physical 
characteristics. 

Human solidarity—What does Jesus’ conception of 
human solidarity mean when applied to the realm of race 
relationship? It means that all the races of mankind to- 
gether make up one big family, that each is a full-fledged 
member of the family, and that each has a distinct contri- 
bution to make to the family welfare. More, it means 
that if the nation is to make its full gift to the progress 
of civilization, the contribution of each is absolutely 
necessary. This is especially true in the case of the 
United States of America. Great as America is, she is 
still very young as the history of nations goes. She has 
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relatively few traditions of her own. Her language, much 
of her literature, and practically all of her art have been 
borrowed from the older European nations. Indeed, her 
civilization is European. America in her own right, 
having her own traditions, is yet to be. Every racial group 
residing in her borders and accepted as part of her citizen- 
ship must make its contribution to the America of the 
future. That the Negro’s gifts will not be the most de- 
spised and the least worthy may be conjectured from his 
already distinctive contribution in music and his praise- 
worthy beginnings in poetry and the other fine arts. 
These two race—white and Negro—brought together here 
by an all-wise Providence, are members of one big human 
family, children of one heavenly Father, and have, for 
the present at least, a common destiny—the making of 
America, in truth and in deed, a Christian country. 
Jesus’ law of love-—More important still is the applica- 
tion of this law to our racial situation. Jesus loved all 
men; so must we. Jesus loved the people of other races 
as he did his own; that is what he expects of us. Jesus 
thought of the whole world of mankind not as a society 
divided by class distinctions but as a great brotherhood. 
Just as the love of Jesus broke over the barriers of race 
and nationality, so must his followers, in genuine regard, 
seek to serve all their fellow human beings of whatever 
race or nation. When these principles are applied to our 
problem, will they mean that we shall have here in 
America a master and a servant class, divided largely on 
the basis of race? We have men and women of all races, 
but in Jesus’ thought they are members of a great brother- 
hood that, in the fundamental matters of the Kingdom, 
can know no distinction of race or class but must think 
in terms of the brotherhood. In such a fraternity each 
racial group must seek earnestly and honestly the same 
advantages for all other racial groups which it desires 
for itself. It is not enough that the advantaged group 
bestow upon the disadvantaged group something in the 
way of educational facilities, well-paved and lighted 
streets, improved sanitary conditions. These are all right 
as far as they go, but there must ultimately be developed 
between the two races something of the love that Jesus 
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manifested for all men. That we are far from the attain- 
ment of this ideal is no reason why we should seek to 
lower it. This is the goal in race relationships toward 
which all the followers of Jesus should be definitely and 
steadily, even if slowly tending. 

The cost of growth toward Jesus’ ideals.—By this time 
it must be apparent that great and genuine sacrifices will 
be necessary if we are to attain any such goal as this, but 
it cannot be otherwise. Jesus early realized this fact in 
connection with his own lifework. With him the cross 
was no empty figure of speech, no mystical talisman to 
be worn on his person; it was brutally and cruelly real. 
It was the price he must pay for his love of humanity and 
the strength of his convictions. There was no other way. 
Nor did he seek any other; he traveled through to the 
bitter end the path made necessary by his great love of 
his fellows. Some such price as this must be paid by his 
followers in exemplifying the love of their Master for 
people of other races. There must be a willingness to 
break with traditional prejudices and practices where 
those practices are known to be out of harmony with the 
teachings and spirit of Jesus. It will be very unusual 
if those who thus dare to disregard traditional prejudices 
do not suffer some serious inconveniences. They will be | 
misunderstood by relatives and friends, snubbed in certain 
social circles, and sometimes suffer even greater social 
penalties; but this is Jesus’ way. It is the way of the 
cross and is in the path of the common duty of those 
who call Jesus Master and Lord. Nor is it a one-sided 
affair. No one race has a monopoly either of race prejudice 
or of brotherly love. In every race group are to be found 
preconceived notions about other racial groups, deep- 
rooted and utterly false. To uproot these in all the races 
and build on the more substantial foundations implicit 
in Christian brotherhood is at once the task and privilege 
of followers of Jesus Christ. 


CuHristiaAn “Supremacy” 


And what has Christianity to say with reference to the 
supremacy of one race over another? What of the 
doctrine of “white supremacy” in the light of the teachings 
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of Jesus? His followers must insist that leadership and 
power place upon those who exercise them a tremendous 
responsibility for service. Note the apt words of Mrs. L. H. 
Hammond, one of the most beautiful spirits Southern 
Methodism has ever produced: 

My only fear for white supremacy is that we should prove 
unworthy of it. If we fail then we shall pass. Supremacy 
is for service. It is suicide to thrust other races back from 
the good we hold for humanity. For him who would be 
greatest the price is still that he should be servant of all.” 


At present the Nordic races are unquestionably leading in © 
the political, industrial, commercial, and even the religious 
life of the world. That their contribution is a genuine 
one cannot be gainsaid; but it should be remembered that 
they have not always led, and that the time may come 
when they may not continue to lead. But, whatever the 
future destiny of the races of the earth, in the thought 
of Jesus the responsibility rests upon those who have the 
leadership to regard it as an opportunity for service. 
“He who would be greatest among you, let him be your 
servant.” 
CoNCLUSION 


With our country constituted as it is, and with race 
prejudice apparently on the increase, is the Christian ideal 
in race relations practical for America? Admittedly our 
difficulty comes in the processes of applying this wonderful 
ideal in practical life. Our task seems the more difficult 
when it is remembered that our socially inherited racial 
attitudes were formed in the long ago and were dia- 
metrically opposed to the principles set forth by Jesus. But 
it was a very similar situation that Jesus met at every 
statement of his Kingdom ideals. The acceptance of his 
viewpoint has always meant a complete change in the 
existing order. He came to “turn the world upside down.” 
So, while we admit the difficulties in Christianizing race 
relations, we are nevertheless convinced that it can be 
done and believe it to be the duty of every follower of 
Jesus Christ to work unceasingly for that end. The only 
hope for such an achievement lies in the increase of those 





2In Black and White, Hammond, page 89; Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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crusaders, young and old, white and black, who will ded- 
icate themselves anew to the principles of Jesus, resolving 
to forget the things that are behind—prejudices, tradi- 
tional dislikes, inherited hatreds—and stretch forward 
to the goal that is before—the Christ conception of human 
brotherhood. 


QUESTIONS FoR Stupy anpD Discussion 


1. What light do the teachings of Jesus shed upon the 
race problem? 

2. How does his principle of the supreme worth of 
human personality affect the lynching evil ? 

3. What does the use of such an epithet as “nigger” re- 
veal as to the character of the user? 

4, Is race prejudice all on one side? Explain. 

5. Can the white race afford not to utilize the contri- 
butions that the Negro race is capable of making? 

6. In the light of Jesus’ teachings is the doctrine of 
Nordic supremacy tenable? Why or why not? 


CHAPTER XIII 


AGENCIES AIDING IN INTERRACIAL 
COOPERATION 


Onz of the most encouraging facts in interracial re- 
lationships in this country is the number of agencies be- 
ing developed to promote good will between the races. 
These organizations testify to the growth of a sentiment 
on the part of the American people that such good will 
ought to obtain and are a splendid augury that such a 
state of affairs ultimately will be the regular order of 
things rather than the unusual. In this chapter it is 
proposed to enumerate the most important of these 
agencies which are working to bring about better relations 
between whites and Negroes in this country. 


THE CHRISTIAN CHURCHES 


First and foremost in this category belong the Christian 
churches. It was by the leading Christian denominations 
of the country that Negroes were first given any real 
chance at training or any helpful contact with the more 
highly cultivated members of the white race. September 
17, 1861, the American Missionary Association, which is 
the Board of Home Missions of the Congregational 
Church, established at Fortress Monroe, Virginia, the 
first day school for former slaves. This school laid the 
foundation for Hampton Institute and was the beginning 
of the movement for the education of the Negro in the 
South. In a short while nearly all the leading de- 
nominations of the North had established missions and 
schools among the freedmen. This was a purposeful effort 
to fit them for their new status as citizens of the United 
States and recognized members of the Kingdom of God. 

The statesmanship of the missionary teacher.—One of 
the brightest pages in the whole history of the Christian 
movement was the whole-hearted enthusiasm with which 
these churches of Jesus Christ directed their energies to 
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the evangelization and education of a lowly and despised 
alien race. Much is said in these days about interracial 
cooperation and the necessity of the two races sitting 
down together and talking over their differences; but had 
it not been for the affectionate endeavors of the Christian 
teachers of the period immediately following the Civil 
War, the weaker of the two races never would have come 
to the place where, by its character and attainments, it 
could so command the respect of the members of the 
dominant race as to warrant being invited to confer 
with the leaders of that race. Here, as in foreign lands, 
the Christian missionary blazed the trail for better un- 
derstanding among peoples of different races. No more 
glorious pages in our country’s history have been written 
than the unheralded achievements of these Christian 
statesmen. Ultimately the whole nation will rise up and 
call them blessed, for it was they who laid the foundations 
for the new day in interracial good will to which we are 
coming. 

An honor roll of denominations.—The following 
churches are at present engaged in carrying on religious 
and educational work among Negroes: Baptist of both 
the Northern and Southern divisions, Roman Catholic, 
Disciples, Congregational, Friends, Lutheran, Meth- 
odist Episcopal, Methodist Episcopal, South; Presbyterian 
in its several branches, Protestant Episcopal, Seventh Day 
Adventist, United Brethren. The Negro membership of 
these churches, whose membership is predominantly white, 
numbers practically seven hundred thousand. This 
affords an opportunity for interracial cooperation whose 
value is almost incalculable. 


THE Youne Men’s ann Young Women’s 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS 


Another important and influential agency for inter- 
racial cooperation is the Christian Association movement 
both among young men and young women. Negroes have 
been related to the work of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association since 1853, when the first colored association 
was organized in Washington, D. C. Negroes are prom- 
inent in the national councils of both the men and women’s 
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movements, and are increasingly influential in deter- 
mining the policies of the two movements. Here in 
America, as in its work abroad, the association movement 
has often been ahead of the churches in seeing the 
possibilities of interracial cooperation. It was the In- 
terracial Commission of the War Work Council of the 
Y. M. C. A. which antedated the organization of the 
Southern Interracial Commission and made much of its 
splendid work possible. The Young Women’s Christian 
Association is in some ways the most forward-looking or- 
ganization for interracial cooperation in the country. 
Much of the inspiration among students in the colleges to 
know and follow the way of Jesus in race relations has 
come from the student association movement. 


EDUCATIONAL AND PHILANTHROPIC FOUNDATIONS 


A third important agency for interracial understanding 
and cooperation is the educational foundations established 
by broad-minded philanthropists to further worthy enter- 
prises and aid handicapped groups. 

. The General Education Board—This is probably the 
most influential of these foundations—certainly the most 
richly endowed. It was founded by John D. Rockefeller 
in 1902 and has received from him since its organization 
a total of $148,000,000. The main lines of its work are: 
(a) the development of high schools in the South; (b) 
the advancement of higher education throughout the 
United States; (c) the promotion of medical education in 
the United States. This board has been especially gen- 
erous in its help to Negro education, particularly in certain 
parts of the South where very inadequate educational 
facilities are provided by the States. In these sections 
this board pays the salaries and traveling expenses of State 
agents for Negro schools, helps in the development of 
county training schools for Negroes, aids in the mainte- 

“nance of summer schools for Negro teachers, and makes 
limited contributions to selected Negro colleges for their 
current expenses and teachers’ salaries. Its largest single 
gifts to Negro education thus far have been made to 
Meharry Medical College and Howard University Medical 
School, each school receiving approximately $250,000. The 
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total amount contributed by the board for education 
generally, from its establishment to June 30, 1923, was 
more than $100,000,000. Of this amount Negro education 
received more than $8,000,000. The headquarters of the 
board is in New York City. It is managed by a board 
of trustees, seventeen in number, of which Dr. Wallace 
Butterick is chairman; Dr. Abraham Flexner and Trevor 
Arnett secretaries; and L. G. Myers treasurer. 

The Carnegie Corporation.—Another important foun- 
dation is this which was founded by Andrew Carnegie in 
1911. Its benefactions to Negroes have been given for 
four items: libraries, public and school, about $800,000; 
Tuskegee and Hampton Institutes, about $1,500,000; 
church organs (whites and Negroes) $3,600,000; special 
research work, $40,000. The offices of this board are also 
in New York City. Elihu Root is chairman, and James 
Bertrain secretary. 

The Phelps-Stokes Fund.—The income from this fund 
has been applied in the following ways: (a) It has es- 
tablished fellowships at the Universities of Virginia and 
Georgia for the study of the Negro. (b) It has established 
a fellowship at the Peabody School for Teachers in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, to enable the officers and teachers of this 
school to come into “helpful contact with the actual work 
of representative institutions of Negro education.” (c) 
In cooperation with the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion it made, several years ago, a comprehensive survey 
of Negro education in the United States of America. (d) 
Two surveys were recently made of the educational sit- 
uation among the natives in Hast and West Africa. 

The Jeanes Foundation and the Slater Fund.—The 
Anna T. Jeanes Foundation was established in 190%. The 
income from this fund is to be applied to elementary 
schools for Negroes in the Southern States. Dr. James 
H. Dillard, of Charlottesville, Virginia, is president of 
both this fund and the fund established by John W. 
Slater in 1882, of which the income is to be used to pre- 
pare teachers and to promote education in the industries. 

The Julius Rosenwald Fund.—tThis is one of the most 
interesting philanthropic agencies in the country. By 
the very method of its operation it gives larger opportunity 
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for interracial cooperation than any other. In its work 
for Negroes it specializes in rural school buildings. The 
plan throughout is cooperative: Mr. Rosenwald contributes 
a certain amount, the Negroes a certain proportion, the 
county its share, and as much as possible is to be obtained 
from white friends in the community. Up to June 30, 
1924, 2,453 Rosenwald school buildings had been erected 
on this plan at a total cost of $9,758,840. Of this amount 
Negroes contributed $2,249,044; their white friends 
$476,898; and Mr. Rosenwald $1,805,177. The school 
buildings are just one phase of Mr. Rosenwald’s philan- 
thropy, and their contribution to interracial cooperation 
is incidental to his insistence on the cooperative idea in 
all his giving. Equally praiseworthy is his aid in the 
matter of buildings for the Young Men’s and Young 
Women’s Christian Associations. In 1911 Mr. Rosen- 
wald proposed through the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of his home city—Chicago—to donate $25,000 
to every city in the United States which would raise by 
public subscription $75,000 for the erection of an associa- 
tion building, to cost not less than $100,000, for colored 
men and boys. Asa result of that offer eighteen buildings 
have been erected—sixteen for men and two for women— 
and more than $3,000,000 has been raised and expended 
for the use of Negroes. In accordance with Mr. Rosen- 
wald’s idea of cooperative giving the amounts raised by 
the different groups interested have been as follows: from 
Mr. Rosenwald $450,000; from local Negroes $370,000; 
from local whites $1,700,000, and from other sources 
$600,000. 


RESEARCH ORGANIZATIONS 


The agencies thus far described have been a part of 
the regular life of our already established religious and 
educational institutions, with special adaptation to the 
growing needs of the field of interracial cooperation. In 
recent years there has been developed a group of agencies 
that owe their origin to the conviction of their founders 
that there is need for special organizations to deal with 
specific phases of the race problem. Like other aspects 
of our growing American life the race problem is be- 
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coming more and more complex and requires greater 
technique in the study of its several phases: hence the 
need for an increasing number of agencies that may be- 
come specialists in their fields. 

The University Commission on Race Questions.—The 
object of this commission is to influence Southern college 
men to take intelligent interest in the race question. 
Leading Southern educators are its officials. 

The Southern Sociological Congress.—This body was or- 
ganized in 1912 and has headquarters in Washington, 
D. C. An important feature has been its Race Relation- 
ship Section. In recent years, however, this phase of its 
work has been largely taken over by the Southern Inter- 
racial Commission, about which more extended mention 
will be made later. Recently the name of the Congress 
has been changed to the Southern Cooperative League. 

Research Agencies.—Several agencies specializing in 
research work concerning the Negro call for special 
mention: ‘The Negro Society for Historical Research, 
with headquarters in Brooklyn; the American Negro 
Academy, with headquarters in Washington, D. C.; the 
Association for the Study of Negro Life and History, also 
in Washington, D. C.; the Department of Records and 
Research in connection with the Tuskegee Institute; and 
the Association for the Study of Negro Life and History. 
Professor Monroe N. Work is the scholarly director of 
the department at Tuskegee which publishes biennially 
the Negro Year Book, accepted everywhere as “the stan- 
dard book of reference on all matters relating to the 
Negro.” This valuable encyclopedia on Negro life cir- 
culates widely in every part of the United States and to 
a considerable extent in Canada, the West Indies, Central 
and South America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. The best 
equipped of the organizations in this list is the Association 
for the Study of Negro Life and History. Much of the 
effectiveness of this organization is due to the fact that it 
is interracial in character, and that its leaders are scien- 
tific students of the subject. The president of the Associa- 
tion is Professor R. E. Park, of the Sociology Department 
of the University of Chicago. C. G. Woodson, a doctor 
of philosophy from Harvard University, is the very capable 
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director. The association publishes the Journal of Negro 
History, which is circulated in South America, Europe, 
Asia, and Africa as well as in our own country. It has 
also published a number of important books dealing with 
different aspects of the race problem, such as: A Century 
of Negro Migration, Slavery in Kentucky, Education of 
the Negro Prior to 1861. 


For Civic anp Economic Opportunity 


These are agencies interracial in their organization and 
membership. Their primary aim is to secure larger civic 
and economic opportunity to Negroes. The most im- 
portant of these organizations are the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People and the National 
Urban League. 

The National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People.—In some ways this is the most militant 
organization in America. It is composed of Negroes and 
whites who are striving to secure for the Negro absolute 
equality in his treatment as a citizen in the judicial and 
political life of the nation. The association has been an 
uncompromising foe of lynching and mob violence since its 
organization in 1909 and has done more, perhaps, than 
any other agency in the country to bring to American 
people the realization of the awfulness of the institution 
of lynching. A distinguished lawyer of Boston—Moor- 
field Story—has been president since 1910. Dr. W. E. 
B. DuBois, editor of the Crisis, is director of publicity 
and research. James Weldon Johnson is the able and 
aggressive secretary. Miss Mary White Ovington is 
chairman of the board of directors. 

The National Urban League.—This organization special- 
izes along lines of economic betterment for Negroes. It 
was formally organized in 1910 and represented at the 
time of its organization the merging of the different 
agencies in New York City working for the social better- 
ment of the Negro population. During and immediately 
following the World War this league had abundant 
opportunity to prove the wisdom of its organization. When 
the great shift of so large a part of the Negro population 
from the South to the North took place, its special value 
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was in helping to place the vast number of migrants who 
poured into the great industrial centers of the country. 
In this way it served the employers, the employees, and 
the community at large. In addition to finding positions 
for would-be employees, the league has conducted surveys 
dealing with general housing and social conditions in 
the many cities throughout the country where it is or- 
ganized. Opportunity, the magazine published by the 
league, is one of the best journals in the country published 
in the interest of Negroes. 


ScHoous ror TRAINING SoctaL WorKERS 


With the increased interest in community welfare, 
irrespective of race, there was bound to come the realiza- 
tion of the need of trained social workers to care for 
community interests. No racial group is so handicapped 
in this matter as is the Negro group: hence the rise of 
‘professional schools to train Negro social workers. A 
pioneer in this field is the Atlanta School of Social Work. 
It was established in 1920 by a group of social workers 
and other persons interested in the solution of social 
problems affecting the Negro in the South. It is inter- 
racial in management and in the composition of its 
faculty. E. Franklin Frazier, Research Fellow, New York 
School of Social Work in 1920-21, is director; Miss Helen 
B. Pendleton, a social worker of wide training and ex- 
perience, is supervisor of field work. Bethlehem Social 
Center of Nashville, Tennessee, also specializes in the 
training of Negro social workers. 


INTERRACIAL ComMISSIONS 


Because of the tense situations immediately after the 
war, created by the presence of large numbers of N egroes 
in Northern cities; and because of the resultant race 
riots in several of these cities, commissions composed of 
reputable whites and Negroes were appointed to confer 
together and recommend measures that would make im- 
possible the recurrence of these riots. Somewhat 
similar situations brought about the same results in the 
South. So in both sections of the country a new type of 
organization was set up—the interracial commission. In 
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an increasing number of cities where there is a large 
Negro population there are to be found such commissions, 
with such variety in the programs and methods of action 
as the local situation seems to demand. The best known 
of these commissions are: (a) the Chicago Commission on 
Race Relations; (b) the Southern Interracial Commission ; 
(c) the Commission on Church and Race Relations of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America; 
(d) the Commission of Race Relations of the Conference 
on the Christian Way of Life; (e) Voluntary Student 
Interracial Groups. 

The Chicago Commission.—This group was appointed 
by Governor Lowden, of Illinois, August 20, 1919, to study 
the underlying causes of the Chicago riot and to make 
such recommendations as would tend to prevent the re- 
currence of such conditions in the future. It is generally 
agreed that this commission, composed of able men of 
both races, has made the most thorough and complete 
survey of the race situation yet made anywhere, and the 
findings there have helped in similar situations all over 
the country. 

The Southern Interracial Commission.—This body grew 
out of the conviction of a number of forward-looking 
Southern white men that “race hatred and force will only 
complicate race relations in America more seriously, and 
that the only alternative to these is to be found in the 
counsel and cooperation of men of character, intelligence, 
and good will.” This commission also was organized in 
1919, in Atlanta. The moving spirits in the organization 
were John J. Hagan, manufacturer and churchman; Dr. 
W. W. Alexander, Dr. M. Ashby Jones, Dr. C. B. Wilmer, 
prominent clergymen; and other leaders in educational 
and civic life. The membership of the commission is 
composed of leading Southern whites and Negroes. In- 
terracial committees have been set up in every Southern 
State, and county organizations have been formed in 
about eight hundred counties. The plan of the com- 
mission is to bring together in each community repre- 
sentatives of the best white and colored people for the 
purpose of cooperating on some constructive community 
project. In working on this project there is developed a 
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mutual understanding and an appreciation of the many 
points of agreement between the two groups. The work 
of the commission is attracting considerable attention 
not only in our own country but in all countries where 
large numbers of Negroes and whites are to be found to- 
gether. The commission is especially fortunate in having 
as its director so keen and statesmanlike a student of race 
relations as Dr. W. W. Alexander. Under his leadership 
and that of the very capable staff with which he has 
surrounded himself it is to be hoped that the South will 
ultimately be brought to recognize the worth of human 
personality, whatever the color of the individual’s skin. 

The Federal Council’s Commission on Race Relations.— 
The aim of the Federal Council of Churches in organizing 
a Commission on Race Relations was to show the interest 
of the Christian churches in this matter and to provide 
a central clearing house for the churches and Christian 
agencies interested in the relations of the two races. Each 
year the commission provides for a Race Relations Sunday 
a program designed to promote better race relations. The 
commission also conducts a research department dealing 
with the subject of race relations. 

The commission of the Christian Way of Life—A 
unique commission is that operated by the conference on 
the Christian Way of Life. It proposed to examine con- 
flicting attitudes and beliefs with a view to removing false 
attitudes. On this basis it is building up an unusual 
type of study course. The first book in this course has 
been published under the title And Who Is M y Neighbor? 

College study groups.—One of the most hopeful. signs 
of better race relations is the development of interracial 
study groups in the colleges of the country. Here as 
nowhere else is there opportunity for an American youth 
movement, equal to the best of such movements in the 
past and paralleling those to be found at present in many 
other countries, to rise up and make its influence felt 
down through the centuries. What are some of the 
things youth may do to help in this movement of Chris- 
tianizing race relations in America? 

1. A program for individual students—(a) Rid our- 
selves and help others to get rid of any notions of in- 
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herent superiority of any one race over another. (6) 
Strive to see that all our racial groups have equality of 
opportunity to develop along all worthy lines. (c) De- 
velop respect for individual worth regardless of race. (d) 
Endeavor to know intimately, on the basis of real friend- 
ship, persons of different races. 

2. A program for student groups.—(a) Organize read- 
ing circles and forums for the study of the race question. 
(b) Where possible extend this circle of membership to 
individuals of other races so as to give opportunity for 
personal acquaintance and friendship with people of these 
races. (c) Get in touch with existing Interracial Com- 
missions and seek to cooperate with them where this can 
be conscientiously done. (d) Seek to create a correct 
public opinion with reference to racial groups who are 
liable to misrepresentation. 


ConcLUsION 


The race problem, despite the many difficulties involved 
in it, offers America a big opportunity for world leader- 
ship. One hears a good deal about America’s respon- 
sibility in the face of the world’s needs, but this is usually 
interpreted to mean some of our physical or material re- 
sources that are to be applied to the welfare of some other 
country. The greatest need for America in the world to- 
day is in the realm of the social, moral, and spiritual. 
Here is to be found the fundamental weakness of present- 
day civilization. If America has a message here she will 
be heard. Every year scores of leaders, religious and 
otherwise, come to us from those countries having even the 
beginnings of a race problem, for the purpose of observ- 
ing our handling of our racial situation. Here is to be 
found America’s opportunity. Whether she will measure 
up or not will depend on how seriously Americans of all 
racial extractions take the Christianity they profess. 


QUESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussION 
1. Of the various agencies seeking to build up inter- 
racial good will in America which seems to you to be 
doing the most effective service? Why? 
2. What advantage have the interracial commissions 
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over organizations of white people who seek to improve the 
status of the Negro in America? 

3. How can the churches assist in this work ? 

4. Of all the agencies listed in this chapter, with 
which would you like best to cooperate? 

5. What service can you render in the task of creating 
good will between the races? 
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